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DEFACEMENT ‘OF PICTURES IN' THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


W 


Sir,—Your last two numbers have given publicity to the 
complaints of Messrs, Morris Mooreand W. Coningham 
relative to the pretended defacement of sundry pictures in 
our National Gallery. Now, as you, sir, have hitherto had 
the impartiality to hear both sides of a question before 
reporting your own judgment, and are moreover, not bound 
by the opinion of any correspondent, allow me, without 
offence to you or your supporters, to lift up my humble voice 
in contradiction to the outery at present raised for the second 
time within five years,—to this effect—namely that the cry 
itself is unjust, uncalled for—and possibly even malicious. 

The first questions raised are naturally these, wHo are Messrs. 
Morris Moore and W. Coningham, that think fit to asperse 
such men as Sir C. L. Eastlake, Mr. Uwins, and the directors 
of the Royal Academy? . Are Messrs. Morris Moore and 
W. Coningham great artists, or infallible connoisseurs ? 
Does the world know their works? Do the people of thig 
great nation look up to their judgment with reverence? In 
Short, are we to accept the dictum of Messrs. Morris Moore 
and W. Coningham,and bow down to it ? 

Let these questions be answered satisfactorily, and I, for 
one, will yield up my opinion, which at present holds with 
that of ninety-nine hundredths of my profession, to the 
effect that no injury whatever was done to the Rubens’ “ Peace 
and War,” by the cleaning process of five years ago, previ- 
ously to which the said picture was dingy and flat, whereas 
it is now bright andround. And as regards the nine pictures 
so outrageously complained of at the present time, six out 
of the number are faultlessly renoyated, whilst the remaining 
three, (those of Claude and Canaletto) it is difficult to pro- 
nounce ‘upon, because they were in so bad a state, before 
cleaning, that their beauties were not perceptible. 

As a proof that the ‘‘ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba” 
was in a bad state, tio artist who attempied to copy it could 
ever detect sufficiént ‘outline in’ the’ middle distance to offer 
any tangible point; now, the whole picture is perceptible,, 
and I leave it for the readers: of “* The Musical World,” to 
judge, if any obliterating process could have effected this. 
Possibly there may bea little less apparent warmth than there 
seemed to'be before, but it must be admitted in defence of any 
such possibility, that the kind of dirt which dceumulates on 





pictures -is of that brownish yellow tint which imparts warmth 
whilst it obliterates outline: this I contend to be the reason 
for the difference observed inthis pictare; but,as before stated, 
it is impossible to, judge of what the picture ought to be, 
because any comparison with what it was must be simply 
such as can exist between visibility and invisibility. Messrs. 
Morris Moore and W. Coningham must both of them know 
this, and therefore is their outery all “ bosh.” 

With regard to the Canaletto, the picture was. always 
crude and harsh—its talent lying in its masterly pencilling 
only—if it has become harder than it was before cleaning. 
Here is the secret of the cleaner—one “worth knowing,” because 
thousands of pictures at present nearly obliterated may per- 
chance grow into distinctness under so “eminent” a hand. 
And as regards the last of these three “ possibly” injured pic- 
tures—Claude’s “‘ Landscape, with ffgures,”—a certain degree 
of coldness and greenness is indeed perceptible, but there is, in 
lieu of its former dirty warmth, a crispness and freshness 
which give it the air of a new picture—almost as if it were 
painted within the present century—its aspect is changed, 
but not, I opine, for the worse. 

Before concluding this letter, permit me to venture a word 
or two upon picture cleaning, which is admitted to be a 
hazardous process under certain circumstances. 

The circumstances, under which it may be pronounced 
safe to clean, are as follow :— 

When it shall be ascertained (by experiment, on a corner 
for instance) that the said picture has not been suffered to get 
dirty before its first coat of varnish ; and when the pigments 
used by the artist are of the ordinary known kind. 

The circumstances under which it is hazardous to clean 
are as follow :— 

When the said picture has been varnished (perhaps several 
times) over a coating of dirt mixed up with coarse linseed 
oil (which was frequently applied by some of the old masters 
in’ lieu ‘of varnish), and when albuminous: substances, &c. 
were used by the artist, as was frequently the case. 

At present there are some forty’ pictures in the National 
Gallery which are’ positively unsightly from an incrustation 
of filth ; among others the two best of our Guidos. It remains 
for the qvublic to say whether-or not, these~pietures shall be 
rendered sightly at a possible risk, or remain libellous’ blots 
on there putation of their authors,’ by being left in statu gue 
to please Messrs. Morris Modre ‘and W. Coningham. 





For my own part, I hold a “ concealed treasure” to ; 
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the Irishman’s tea-kettle, whieh was not lost; although pt the 
bottom of the sea—because its whereabout wus known. ~~ 
A great portion of our national pictyres are “ treasures 
concealed” in a like predicament with the aforesaid tea-kettle, 
and of just as much use to their owners. 
In conclusion, Messrs. Morris Moore, W. Coningham, and 
“ An Artist” (qy,?) have all the cry to, themselyes, When 
they shall be joined by—say one dozen only, out of the ten 
thousand artists who compose the connoisseur-ship of England 
—then will it be timefor the publie to echo their cry. As it 
is, the artists are silent—the Royal Academy is mute—and 
the public waits to hear answered the ‘question, ‘ Who are 
Messrs. Morris Moore and W. Coningham?” This also is 
the anxious desire of, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
AnoTHER Artist, 
(who has been an Exhibitor at the R. A. for twenty-two years.) 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 


The most brilliant series in the history of these entertain- 
ments was brought to a conclusion on Saturday night. The 
theatre was crowded in every part; and, although the greatest 
excitement prevailed duging the performance—manifested in 
encores and vehement applause—perfect order was obtained 
throughout the evening. Jullien was received with a “de- 
monstration” on his entering into the orchestra, and again 
at the end of the concert, after the National Anthem, when 
he was called for by the whole heuse. The feeling rose to a 
positive furore. ; 

Nothing could be better adjusted to suit all tastes than the 
programme. The concert—the last—commeneed with the 
overture to Huryanthe—the composition with which the season 
was inaugurated. Perhaps no overture could more advan- 
tageously exhibit the quality and strength of Jullien’s 
orchestra. To this succeeded Jullien’s “St. Leger Quadrille,” 
written in the memorable year when Voltigeur and Russ- 
borough ran ‘a dead heat””—as it is called in turf. phrase- 
oloyy—for the Great St. Leger Stakes. Had Jullien been a 
member of the Jockey Club, and kept a stud of racers 
at Newmarket, or lived upon his wits as a judge of 
a “bit of blood,” alias horsefiesh, he could not have 
displayed a more thorough insight into the arcana of 
racing than is discovered in his “St. Leger Quadrille.” 
In a poetical point of view the quadrille is inimitable, in a 
musical point of view it cannot be sufficiently extolled for its 
significant character--witness figure 4, where, illustrating the 
dead heat, the two first subjeets, are placed in such close juxta- 
position ; viewed by the light of the turf, however it is, per- 
haps, open to exception. Jullien did not remember, or haply 
was not aware, that Russborough was an Irish horse. He 
should have selected—at least to our thinking—an Irish air 
for his second, or Russborough figure, Nevertheless, the “St. 
Leger Quadrille,” as it, stands, is to be ranked among the best 
of the Jullien catalogue, displaying invention and humour in 
an equal degree. The last figure was eneored. 

The other “classic” piece of the first part was the Andante con 

moto, from Mendelssohn’s A major symphony—the No. 2, or 
Ttalian’’—which recently produced so great a sensation at 
““. “Mendelssohn ‘Festival.’ This exquisite movement of 
the * 


i I a I 


pone the noblest 





hony of the great master, was listened 
0 with profound atten: da received me fi applause. 

The only novelty of the performance was a new -valse, entitled 
a Biena,’ by Migs Arabella Goddard. The valse is exceedingly 
tuneful and pretty, and is likely to find its way into the. ball- 
room, and to be patronised by all Jovers of dance-music,. Miss 
Goddard’s “Elena Valse,” was well performed, and received 
with distinguished favour. “Mr. Richardson was immensely 
applauded, and encored in his ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’ fantasia, and 
substituted another equally brilliant. 

The first part wound up with the English Quadrille,” 
which, from beginning to end, was received. avith thunders of 
applause. The third and last figures were encored. 

Mdlle. Anna Zerr obtained the usual encores for the grand 
aria of the Queen of Night, from the JYauto Magico, and the 
Tyrolienne of Charles Haas. 

The principal items in the second part were from Pietro il 
Grande. These were the ‘ Pietro il Grande Quadrille,” the 
‘* Polonaise de Reception,’’ and. the Canto Fermo on the Greek 
creed. M. Wuille played a solo on the clarionet, which was 
encored by two-thirds of the house, and opposed by the other 
third. M. Wuille played a second time, but his’ performance 
was partly drowned in the vociferation of the dissentients. 

The performance wound up with ‘God saye the Queen,” 
which was encored, and then, as we have already stated, an 
uproarious and unanimous recall was made for Jullien, who 
came forward, and instead of making a farewell speech as was 
expected, he bowed, laid his. hand upon his heart, lifted his 
baton, and the band and chorus broke forth into ‘‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” which once more set the andience into a state of 
exultation ; and'so ended triumphantly the prosperous season 
of the Jullien concerts for the year 1852. 





Of the Bal Masqué, which took place on Monday, it is not 
necessary to enter into details. The decorations were as fan- 
ciful, as tasteful, and as brilliant as ever; the music as select, 
and the musicians as capable; the gathering as numerous; 
the characters as varied, magnificent, and ill-supported ; and 
the mirth and fun asloud and continuous, Dancing was out 
of the question until past supper, when the house was. par- 
tially thinned; and the company broke up between five and 
six A.M. 





JULLIEN. 


The London papers have given Jullien a hearty leaye-taking, 
not heartier, however, than.,.was his desert. .No one has 
laboured more strenuously, more conscientiously, and, it may 
be added, more successfully in the service of the public. 
That the public’ and the press should unanimously saktiow. 
ledge his merits and unceasing zeal is only jast, and we have 
much pleasure in reproducing extracts from the most recent 
notices of the proceedings at Drury Lane Theatre, . The 
Morning Post says :— 

“One of the most ‘profitable seasons which we believe 
M. Jullien has ever had, came to a close on ‘Saturday. evening. 
The spirited director has exerted himself throughout to the utmost, 
anxious, no doubt, to leaye an unusually favourable impression 
upon our public before leaving England for the United States, 
where, it appears, he is engaged to give ¢oncerts‘on most incredible 
terms. ‘The “ prothenade concerts’ have now: become a periodical 
requirement to the Londoners, and M, Jullien will certainly be 
missed. If, therefore, the popular conductor have any gratitude 
in his heart, he will not stay away too long from those who are so 
ready to admire and support him. The house on;Saturday night, 
was, as usual, crowded to the ceiling, and the performances 
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were received throughout with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
approval.” 


The following is extracted from a review of the last concert 
of the season in the Daily News :— 


“M. Jullien has termimated his series of farewell concerts at 
Drury Lane {neath prsvigny to his departure for America. The 
last took place on Satarday night, and attracted an immense 
assemblage, every part of the house being densely crowded dari 
the whole evening.” ‘The progranime of this, as’ of the recedlp 
concerts, was an agreeable ‘mixtiire of great orchestral’ pieces, 
with the light and brilliant dance music which Jullien’ (both in 
its composition and its performance) has brought to an unpre- 
cedented degree of excellence, Jullien had a tremendous reception; 
he was applauded with acclamations which might well be called 
enthusiastic. And truly this able and enterprising musician 
deserves well’ of the English public, having done more than ever 
has been done by any other individual to popularize the art, by 
educating the general taste, and raising and refining the discern- 
ment and feeling of the million to an appreciation of the works 
of the great masters. Whoever remembers the progress of the 
entertainment called the ‘ Promenade Concert” since it was first 
introduced, cannot but be struck with the change in the character 
of the concerts themselves, and in the manner of their reception. 
When Jullien began cautiously to introduce, now and then an 
overture, or a short movement of a symphony among his dashing 
waltzes ard quadrilles, the intrusive novelty was barely tolerated, 
and was the signal for noisy inattention or weary impatience, till 
the audience were again enlivened by the spirit: stirring measures 
of the ball-room, But Jullien persevered, and gradually got the 
multitudes whom he attracted by his quadrilles and waltzes to 
listen to his symphonies, overtures, and elegant operatic selections, 
and at last to prefer them to everything else. In this respect the 
series just closed has been an advance upon those of every pre- 
ceding year. The finest works of the great masters have formed 
a large portion of every programme, and have been uniformly 
listened to with the utmost attention and interest. Some nights 
there has been a greater quantity of classical music than has 
ever been given even at the Philharmonic Society. One night 
there were two of Beethoven's greatest symphonies, (the Pastorale 
and the C minor); the same composer's Choral Fantasia for the 
pianoforte, orchestra, and chorus; and his overture to Leonora, 
almost a symphony for magnitude and grandeur. We do not 
believe that such a profision of classical pieces, demanding for 
their epjoyment a cultivated taste and a practised ear, was ever 
before given at any concert in Europe ; and yet the whole of this 
learned and profound music was not only warmly applauded, but 
a portion of it was actually encored. A similar result was pro- 
duced another evening, when the entertainment consisted chiefly 
of great orchestral pieces of Mendelssohn. Nor is it in London 
only that Jullien has wrought this improvement in the public 
taste. At Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Glasgow—all the 
principal towns, indeed, of the three kingdoms—the effects of his 
exertions have been marked and satisfactory. And we cannot 
help feeling that his departure for the New World--where, 
however, he has a great field before him--21s in the meantime a 
serious loss to the music of this country ” 


The Morning Herald concludes. an elaborate description. of 
the Bal Masqué with the following sammary:— 


“The concerts given by M. Jullien during the past month have 
been characterised by all the excellence: which has made his: name 
famous as a purveyor of public amusement, He goes to America 
crowned with a large Enzlish reputation, and not without desert. 
No one has contributed so much to the popularisation of good 
music among the multitude as this. gentleman. Addressing himself 
to the miscellaneous ear, his programmes have contained materials 
that were likely to hit all tastes, and hence many of the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of the great masters have been ‘ taught’ to listeners whose 
tastes would be likely to profit by the process. For several years 
past the periodical concerts of M. Jullien have been looked for 
with a desirable amount of interest—desirable because it was indi- 
cative of the growing zest in favour of an art which it is gratifying 








to observe making such rapid strides. The extension of music 
among the middle classes has received much of its impulse from 
M. Jullien; and for this reason he may fairly be accounted a public 
benefactor, for if much of his teaching has been through the fri- 
volities of the art, he has, often unquestionably sown the seeds of a 
purer liking, and suggested those appreciations which only require 
time and opportunity to enlarge and fructify. The consummate 
exeellenece of his instramental exponengies. has been one of his 
most potentaids. , His orchestras have ever included the best men 
that the profession afforded, and the delivery of the masterpieces 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e., has been such as toicommand all 
the praise due to great, executive,superiority. In this respect, in- 
deed, the interpretations could scarcely be surpassed. The public 
have thus been regaled with the best readings of the works which 
have been submitted to them, and while they have become jealous 
of crudity and inaccuracy, they have also become aware of the 
higher objects of the art, taught by the finest practical means with- 
in reaeh. Jullien’s visit to America will therefore be accompanied 
by meritorious credentials. The public here, with whom he has 
been for so long a period so prime a favourite, will miss him grie- 
vously at the fall of the ensuing year, when the winter season comes 
round again; but they may rest assured that he will come back 
with a budget of Transatlantic effects, of which, in future concerts, 
they will have the full benefit.” 


From a notice full of eloquence, compliments, and length, 
in the Morning Chronicle, we cut out the following :— 


“ According to annual custom, M. Jullien’s short but brilliant 
season culminated in one of those great costumed and saltatory 
gatherings which our fathers and mothers called masquerades, which 
we some years more or less ago termed fancy balls, but which our 
sons and daughters denominate bals masqués. The vast crowds 
which thronged Drury Lane Theatre, and the eclat with which the 
affair went off, formed a fitting climax to M. Jullien’s season—his 
last until his return from America. Whether the popular composer 
and conductor intends to stay out the next winter in the States we 
are not aware, but we presume we shall be compelled to put up 
with some pause in M. Jullien’s efforts for our musical amusement 
and instruction. ‘The States are wide, and their people enthu- 
siastic; and although an artist across the Atlantic may speedily 
gather in the laurels, he will require an ampler space of time to 
house the dollars. That M. Jullien may reap a plentiful crop of 
both articles is our cordial wish; and heartily shall we long for 
him back again, with no end of new musical effects—drawn from 
the Ocean, the Broadway, the forest and the prairie. M. Jullien 
will carry with him to the new world a high and well merited 
artistic reputation. He will go out with the fame of having been 
the most successful concert-giver who ever provided amusement 
for the English public. We can assure our American friends, in 
spite of various eccentricities by which at the outset of his career 
M. Jullien made himself a little conspicuous, that in their visitor 
they will find a skilful and profound mnsician, with a most en- 
lightened Jove and ardour for his art. Indeed it has long been our 
opinion that M. Jullien’s first freaks were resorted to just as bottom 
anglers fling ground-bait into the water to attract the gudgeons and 
other small fry, so as to give rise to some sensation in the pisca- 
torial world, and, as it were, prepare the stream for actual opera-~ 
tions. ‘Just as the angler commences to use his real bait and his 
real hooks, so, slowly and by degrees, the artist began to raise the 
quality ‘of his bill of fare. A snatch of classic music, of a lively 
character—such ‘as the “‘ Surprise” movement or the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmiths,’ passed out here and there between the rattle of the 
polkas and the thunder of the military quadrilles; and the audi- 
ence—at all events a great portion of them-—found there was 
something in the “ heavy” music, which clung to them after the 
cornet-A-piston solo had faded, and after the French’ drummers, 
ard all recollection of them, had gone together, ''To parody the 
old trite about going ‘to scoff and remaiting to pray, it may be 
truly said that many went to M. Jullien’s concerts to hear the 
monster ophicleide, and to applaud the destruction of Pompeii, 
who remained to listen with curiosity and feeling to a delicate 
fancy of Mendelssohn or a profound inspiration of Beethoven. M. 
Jullien felt bis way with great tact. The Pastoral Symphony was 
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one of the earliest works of great art whith in a complete state he 
adventured upon. But he soon found: that he ‘was treading on 
firm ground, and that good music was being earnestly listened to. 
Thus the whole status of the concerts tose. M. Jullien had col- 
lected round him 2 band of the highest efficiency, comprising the 
best soloists amongst us. Great artists, vocal and instrumental, 
who happened to be in London at the dead season of the year, were 
certain to be laid hold of, while continental “lions” were in some 
cases imported expressly. Thus a great degree of variety was 
given to the entertainments ; and every year, too, they boasted of 
some fresh and purely popular feature, suggested by the events. of 
the previous summer. With the last seasons M. Jullien has .ad- 
ventured upon “ festival” nights, when all the music given was the 
production of one great composer ; and upon these occasions the 
theatre has been as much crowded:as on the most “ popular,” and 
the audiences attentive. Beethoven and Mendelssohn were the 
composers principally drawn upon for these occasions; but the 
movements of symphonies, the overtures, and the operatic selec- 
tions included specimens of almost every modern master. Look- 
ing, therefore, upon M. Jullien asa great artist in his arrangement 
of music—his command ever his orchestra, his tact in selection, 
and his proved abilities as a composer—all prove it—we also see 
in bim an able reformer of English musical taste, who, proceeding 
with tact and shrewdness, neither sacrificed his undertaking by at 

tempting at the first to start with compositions above the appre- 
ciation of his auditors, nor frittered away his character and his 
means by merely confining himself within the limited and soon- 
exhausted sphere of “effects.’”’” We are glad to hear that: the 
financial results of the season have been most favourable; and we 
put down the fact, not only to the excellence of the performances, 
but to their unparalleled cheapness, a principle to which we hope 
their founder will ever adhere.” 


The Times published the following notice of the last 
concert, followed by some general remarks, which will be 
found below : 


“The concert on Saturday night was the ‘ farewell’ concert of 
M. Jullien previous to his voyage across the Atlantic. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that the house should be crowded ‘to the 
ceiling,’ or that the audience should be more than usually inclined 
to enjoy the performance. ‘he programme comprised a judicious 
selection from those pieces which had been most approved of during 
the season. ‘Tihe overture to Euryanthe, at the first concert, satis- 
fied every hearer of the excellence of M. Jullien’s orchestra, and 
was appropriately introduced as a prelude to the last ; the andante 
in D minor, from Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian Symphony,’ which, from 
its frequent appearance in the programmes, may have been said to 
have been the popular ‘ classical ’ morceau of the season, was tlso 
introduced; both were played in a style that left. nothing to be 
desired, and listened to with marked attention. Mdlle. Auva 
Zecr sang the aria from Zauberflite, and the T'yrolienne by Haas, 
and was encored in both, in spite of some marks of disapproval, 
caused by her late arrival in the first part, which kept the audience 
more than five minutes. Mdlle. Zerr is a great favourite, but the 
greatest favourite should be chary of thus trying the patience of the 
public. It was the ‘last night,’ however, and the good temper o! 
the audience was less easy to be ruffled. ‘Two of the airs de ballet 
from Mr. Macfarren’s cantata, entitled ‘The Sleeper Awakened’ 
(the Shawl Dance and the March), the merits of which are generally 
known; the March Funebré, composed for the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington, by the lady who under the name of ‘Angelina’ has 
produced so many talented works, among, which the present is by 
no meais the least remarkable; and the ‘choral fugato, on the 
canto fermo of the Greek Creed,’ all of which have, been presented 
several times iu the course of the season, were performed with more 
than their accustomed effect. ‘The last, although anonymous, will 
have been recognized as the scene of the conspiracy in the third act 
of Pietro il Grande. It is extremely well written, and M. Jullien 
had no reason to bé ashamed to acknowledge it. ‘There were two 
solos,—one (‘Rule Britannia’) on the flute, by Mr. Richardson, an 
old favourite, whose long absence secured him the beartier welcome, 
and another on the clarinet, by Mr. Wuille. ‘The first was unani- 
mously encored; the second, on account of the lateness of the 





hour, although violently redemanded by a portion of the audience, 
was as violently opposed by the reat, and ve Wuille went through 
the repeat amidst a disagreeable accompaniment of hisses and 
other manifestations of ill-will. There was only one novelty—a 
waltz, entitled ‘Elena,’ by Miss Arabella Goddard—which, at once 
tuneful and brilliant, ‘was heard with pleasure, and received with 
approval. ‘The second part opened with M. Jullien’s popular 
fantasia on Don Giovanni, in which the solo-playing of Barret 
(oboe), and Koenig (cornet), excited the warmest applause. The 
other pieces, except Karl Buller’s obstreperous gallop ‘The Review,’ 
were selected from M. Jullien’s inexhaustible stock of dance music. 
They comprised the ‘St. Leger,’ the ‘ English,’ and the * Pietro il 
Grande’ quadrilles. In the last solos for oboe. (Barret) bassoon, 
flageolet (Collinet), clarinet (Lazarus), flate (Remusat), cornet 
(Koenig), ophicleide (Pro-pére), and trombone (Cioffi), were 
applauded as though the audience wished to pay a farewell tribute 
to each of these popular performers. M. Baumann, having been ill 
during the last part of the season, his place has been supplied by 
another gentleman, who, on this, as on other occasions, honourably 
fulfilled the duties of his post, and did no discredit to the eminent 
artist for whom he officiated as substitute. In the ‘St. Leger,’ 
M. Arban’s skilful execution of the flurid passages was deservedly 
noticed. The finale of the ‘English’ was encored amidst one of 
the regular Jullien tumults; the fifes, which play so prominent a 
part, were taken by MM. Remusat, Barret, Schmidt, Godfrey, and 
Lazarus; the noise of half a dozen orchestras could not have 
drowned their shrill and piercing tones. The ‘ Polonaise de Recep- 
tion,’ with chorus, one of the best developed piéces de caractére in 
Pietro il Grande, made up the catalogue. Tbe chorus sang so out 
of tune in this, as almost, at times, to neutralize the excellence of 
the orchestra, After the ‘Review’ gallop the ‘National Anthem’ 
was played, unanimously encored, and repeated—* hats off,’ and all 
the audience standing. M. Jullien then came forward, in front of 
the orchestra, amidst a perfect hurricane of applause, accompanied 
by waving of hats, and other demonstrations. The apne was 
that he would make a farewell speech to his constant and countless 
patrons; but, whether from diffidence or lack of Englisb, M. Jullien 
disappointed the general expectation. He made no speech, but 
with that peculiar wave of the baton, which, however long he ma 
be absent from England, will not be easily forgotten by English 
audiences, summoned back chorus and band to their places, and 
‘Rule Britannia,’ with drum and trumpet, resounded through the 
building. The patriotric strains of this splendid national melody 
rekindled enthusiasm, and no speech, prepared cr improvised, could 
have gone more directly to the hearts of the audience. In this, not 
for the first time, M. Juilien showed himself a man of tact. 

“The season just expired has been as remarkable for the 
excellence and variety of the performances as any of its predeces-- 
sors, aiid has attracted even a larger and more constant attend- 
ance on the part of the public, in spite of a succession of bad 
weather, which would have been fatal to the majority of specu- 
lations. It cannot, therefore, be said of M. Juliien that he goes 
to America after having exhausted his public in this country. He 
goes in the meridian of his popularity ; and there is every reason 
to suppose he will be as much a favourite when he comes back as 
he has been up to the present moment. M. Jullien’s reputation 
1s less ephemeral than somesmay be disposed to think. He has 
not been simply a director of promenade concerts; he has not 
merely studied to amuse the masses (although his interests might 
have been judged to lean entirely in that direction) ; he has done 
his best to improve, them. \ ‘The progress, of music in England 
during the last fifteen years has been remarkable; it has become 
the chief median of pablic recreation. How far M. Jullien has 
had.a,hand.in this itis pnnecessary to insist. His audiences have 
not, come like the audiences of the, Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic Sogieties, with the express purpose of hearing and the 
ready faculty of appreciating music of the highest class ; they have 
assembled with the sole object of seeking pleasure and relaxation ; 
quadrilles.and polkas, big drums and cornet-d-piston, a glittering 
theatre and a gay..promenade, were sufficient to satisfy their 
utmost wants, By sensible degrees, however, M. Jullien has 
infused another spirit into the ‘ great public,’ and, may be said to 
have created for himself a new audience, quite as numerous as the 
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other, and with an essentially different, object in, view, His 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn,‘ Festivals’ were addressed to these, 
and the'crowds which, flocked to them, were triumphant attesta- 
tions of their success. - It required, however, no Jittle. skill and no 
insignificant knowledge of the, art of management to,retain the 
favour of his old audience, after having..summoned a new one with 
such antagonistic tendencies. To have rallied, under one banner 
what are pleasantly denominated the ‘ fast’ and the ‘slow,’ schools, 
was indeed no, common, feat; it, has been accomplished, however, 
by M. Jullien. The ‘fast’ man. may. listen to his favourite polka 
and applaud the variation of his predilection; the ‘slow’ man may 
feast upon a symphony of Beethoven or Mendelssohn; and, 
which is not the least important matter, polka and symphony may 
be heard to equal perfection,,,, Of the other means and appliances 
which M. Jullien bas, used ‘to, attract the attention, and win. the 
favour of his,audierees, nothing, need be said; they are, but trifles 
in the balance, whea weighed with the actual result... It is enough 
that he has, been able to, provide one of the best. entertainments 
ever offered to the public, at,a.price; which, until, his, time, was 
wholly upprecedented ; that he has increased its attractions and 
maintained its popularity season after season, for a long series of 
years ; and last, not least, that with the utmost discretion and the 
least possible obtrusiveness, he has contrived to render it a means 
of gradually familiariziug, the, multitude with the master-pieces 
of a great and beautiful art, which for too long a period had been 
exclusively enjoyed: by a. privileged few. Some years ago what is 
calledan ‘amateur of music’ was. by no means so.common as in 
the present day; probably not one out of twenty at that timc knew 
the ditterence between’ a bassoon and: a.trembone... The case is 
now very different; there are amateurs of music everywhere, and 
the various instruments of which an orchestra.is composed are 
becoming as individually, known to the, eye and. to the ear of the 
crowd as the harp, the piano, and the fiddle, This is alone a 
great step; acquaintance with materials leads to the estimation 
of results ; he who has learnt to distinguish the instruments of an 
orchestra, has made one step in the direction of understanding 
a symphony ; and if it be good to be able to enter into the meau- 
ing and appreciate the workmanship, of such a mind as that. of 
Beethoven, it is worth some pains to gain thus ,much,, and. seek 
for more. It is,perhaps, because among, the arts. music. is the 
easiest to acquire superficially, that, it, has been regarded as the 
most superficial: and those who, like M. Jullien, attempt to teach 
the contrary, and make the ‘superficial’ a bridge to join the 
better and more serious side, are entitled to ihe consideration of 
all who believe that. the diffusion of a taste for music helps to 
refine and civilize, mankind. Whatever opinions, however, may 
be held on the ultimate. tendency, and, abstract influence of art, we 
think there-are few. who-have been in the, habit, of attending. the 
Drury Lane Concerts but will. wish M. Jullien success inthe United 
States, and be glad to, welcome him, back again to, England.” 


We need add nothing to these testimonials to M. Jullien’s 
earnestness of purpose and untiring spirit; nor is it necessary 
for us to repeat that we entirely agree with them. 





Original Correspondence, 
| Lewitt” Mason's “Lectowe.) | 
(To the Editor of the Musical: World,): « : 


‘Charlottesville, U.S November 20, 1852. 


Sir,—In my lest paper (M. W',) F read that you have been to 
hear Mr. Lowell Masoti lecttire, and am sorry that you heard only 
the last of the course; ‘if you’ had “heard the whole course, or 
if you were acquainter with this sane Pestalozzian system you 
could not speak favourably of the’ tiatter. “Mr. Mason has 
a very happy method of imparting bis ideas to an auditoty ;” but 
his (the Pestalozziani) system is one of the very greatest humbugs 
that has been put “pdf any people. He attempts to’ teach a 
child to do what mavy good musicians are unable to do, viz., to 
read a piece of music in any sharp or flat key, and sing it out in the 


key of C. . He changes the syllable do to the tonic of every scale, 
and thereby gives a pupil much more trouble than by teaching 
after the method adopted by all the conservatories of music in 
Europe. In his system they must read.a note first as it stands, 
and then imagine it in the key of C before they sing it out. You 
might as well give an Englishman a book printed in the German 
language, and ask him.to read it out in English at first sight! 
How many could go through half-a-dozen sentences without 
blunderiog ? 


Mr. M. says he has taught in that system 20or 30 years in 
America, which I believe is true—now ask him how many singers, 
(I mean good singers,) he has made in that time, and to give the 
name of one. Certainly one fourth of that time would be sufficient 
to make a good singer. It is true that Mr. M. has got up some 
good music in Boston, with the society of which he was the con- 
ductor, ‘but it was only by dint of very hard study, such as you will 
find only among the “Down Easters” and the Germans. He also 
had every advantage, was well patronized both by the city and 
privately, and has flooded the whole country with the very worst 
of teachers; men who travel from city to city, and ad- 
vertize to teach singing in 24 lessons. Suchare the fruits of 20 
or 30 years teaching. I have never met a pupil of Mr. M.’s, who 
could read music in flats or sharps with any certainty—it is all 
guess work with them. Mr. M. hasno natural talent for music, 
for if he had we should have something composed by him. before 
now ; indeed the height of his, as wellgas other Americans’ ambi- 
tions has been to compile a book of psalm tunes. Now, Sir, if you 
have the welfare of music in England at heert, never allow such a 
system to be introduced into your schools, for if you do, you may 
bid adieu to sight singing. Ask any of the great singers or musicians 
if they were taught, or if they teach in the system Mr. M. speaks 
of ; indeed it appears very ridiculous to think that musically 
benighted England must only at this late day have her eyes opened 
to the only truesystem of teaching music by Mr. M., or else it 
appears like a great piece of presumption on the part of Mr. M. I 
don’t know which, but you know all Yankees will progress in some 
way or other. 


I was very happy to have the benefit of Mr. Macfarren’s opinion 
of Mendelssohn's “ Christus.” ‘There is no surer way of thoroughly 
anderstanding a work than by getting the opinion of such 
musicians as Mr. Macfarren. Please let us have more of the 
same sort. 


Yours truly 
J. M. Dems. 


The above was written in haste, and not intended for publica- 
tion; but if you think it will bave any influence in guarding 
students in vocal music against Mr. Mason’s system, you are at 
liberty to publish it. J. M.D 





Rvusint, Marro,.Mas. Enxperssoun. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


December 8, 1852 


Sir,—Did Mario and Rubini ever sing at Her Majesty's Theatre 
in London, in the same season? Did Rubini ever sing at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, since the first publication of the Lilustrated 
London Newspaper? Was Mrs. Enderssohn who sings in the Glee 
and Madrigal Union a Miss Graham before her marriage? Is she 
daughter ot Mr. Graham, organist of Wigan old church? You will 
oblige your old subscriber Mr. G. Simpson, Hanley, Staffordshire, 
by answering these questions, inasmuch as it will settle a great 
dispute in the musical profession. + 

Lam yours siccerely, 
Geo. Srmpson. 

[Rubini and Mario sang together at Her Majesty's Theatre for 
several season. Rubini’s last appearance in London, was iu the 
season 184] or 1842. Mrs. Enderssohn is not the Miss Graham 





who used to sing at the Princess’s Theatre—Ep. M. W.] 
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MR. HALLE’S CONCERT--SEASON 1852-3. 
(From the Manchester Examiner and Times, December 11, 1852.) 
PROGRAMME. 
Part L 


(In D Minor, Op. 78) 
“Rose softly 


Quintet Hummel. 
Song........441....Miss Deakin 
blooming” Spohr. 
Grand Sonata—Pianoforte ... (In G, Op. 29, No. 1) Beethoven. 


Part [T. 


. (In G@ Minor) 
Miss Deakin ‘The first violet ” Mendetsshon. 

Nocturne (In C minor, Op. 49)—Pianoforte Chopin. 
Caprice (In F Sharp Minor, Op. 5)—Pianoforte... Mencelsshon. 


The second concert of the present season took place at the 
Town Hall, on Thursday evening last, to a crowded and fashiona- 
ble audience; the leading pieces being from the works of Hummel, 
Beethoven, and Mozart. Hummel was a pupil of Mozart’s, and 
a pupil in every way worthy of such a master. He has all Mozart's 
grace and elegance, with great energy in development, not always 
obtained by Mozart in his chamber music; whilst his power of 
modulation is less conspicuous than that of Spohr, and in far 
greater subjection to the spirit of melody and general design. 
The quintet in D minor may be pronounced a magnificent com- 
position. Written when Hummel’s powers were in fall vigour, 
every bar bears the strength of the eagle-wing of genius. The 
pianoforte part is brilliant and beautiful throughout, while the 
strings, alternately leading and accompanying, carry with them a 
rich stream of harmony, over which float brilliant musical thoughts. 
As an instance of this, we may allude to the exquisite phrase of 
four bars which forms the subject of the trio. During the progress 
of its simple beauty, expressed by the strings, the piano has a dan- 
cing accompaniment, so delicate and so suggestive of fanciful 
imagery, that it would require no very excitable brain to compare 
it to the sparkling sunbeams on the quiet lake in spring-time. 

Beethoven's “Sonata” is one of the many wonders of this 
wonderful genius. The first few phrases indicate a lawless, 
fantastic sort of composition, but we soon discover there is “me- 
thod in his madness ;” and though it might be difficult to point 
out the precise idea that ruled Beethoven at the period of compo- 
sition, there is abundant evidence of strict unity in the work 
throughout. Passing by the first movement, which defies analysis, 
we come to the adagio, ’the subject of which bears a somewhat 
close resemblance to Haydn’s “In native worth.” This is one 
of Beetheven’s great adagio movements, the subject béing 
developed with infinite genius, with episodes and transitions of the 
boldest and most imaginative character. We do not think Mr. 
Macfarren has been particularly happy in his analysis of this move- 
ment, when he says that it appears to him “to have been written 
because the composer designed to write it, rather than because he had 
any special design in writing it; that his imagination must have been 
ripe, and that he had only to stimulate it by the mechanical influence 
of pen, and ink, and music paper, for its blossoms to fall in 
unprecedented profusion. Truly thit is a style of writing that 
needs no protection from the laws of copyright. But’ the Kondo 
allegretto, how simple and beautiful ! The subject has a homely cha- 
racter about it, and the whole movement seems to be a pieture of 
some domestic scene : it presents a most exquisite blending, of that 
homely simplicity and spiritual elevation which. German novelists 
are so fond of depicting, avd which, no doubt, find their original 
source in the well-spring of German society. This is the move+ 
ment that has most the character of an improvisation; much 
more so than the adagio movement, which, in our judgment, is 
more constructive than the allegro. 

After Beethoven's sonata followed Mozart’s exquisite quartet 
(pianoforte principal) in G minor. How exquisite throughout ! 
what a contrast to the unmeaning, unimaginative, cold, will-o’-the- 
wisp, fantastic compositions of some modern pianoforte composers! 
In one, grace, tenderness, beauty, profound skill in harmony (used 


Mozart. 


only to enrich the melody; and not for itself), and the constant fire 

of modest genius ; in the other; fantastic crotchets, disdain of rule, | 
without unity, often without melody,+-the ensemble, in the langu- 

age of the Great One, fitly characterised as being “the tale of an 

idiot, full of sotind and fury, signifying nothing.” How full of 
tenderness is Mozart’s music } next to that, how playful and how 

graceful, and yet how grand ard sublime! The andante of this 

quartet is a delicious thing, and so isthe rondo. The subjects of 
both are characterised by extreme simplicity, and yet the develop- 

ments show the most ppv genius,— just the character of 

eae] a union of child and spirit, in which the man was 

ost. 

Hallé’s performance of these compositions was in every way 
worthy of them. Hummel, Beethoven, Mozart, seldom had a more 
worthy interpreter, He enters into the spirit of each, and, with a 
clear intellect and a loving heart, makes our senses catch the spirit 
of his great originals ; fer the sdme remark’ may be extended to 
Chopin's “Nocturne” and | Mendelsshon’s '“ Caprice,” which 
demand great executive power. 

The stringed accompaniments, entrusted to Messrs. Seymour, 
Baetens, Lidel, and Woad, were in every way excellent; and Miss 
Deakin’s two songs were sung with taste and great correctness, 

[We have been sent the above for special publication, and insert 
it to express our entire disagreement with what the writer says of 
Mr. Macfarren. Our own correspondent’s letter arrived too late 
for this week.—Ep.] 





FOREIGN SCRAPS. 


Pants.—(From our oton Correspondent.)\—Verdi’s Luisa 
Miller has been produced at the Jtaliens with the greatest 
possible success, mainly through the aid of Sophie Cruvelli, 
with whose performance of the heroine all Paris appears to 
have been enraptured, and most justly. According to certain 
journals—which are not to be accredited—Sophie has com- 
pletely changed her style and manner of singing. Heaven 
forefend that Sophie should entirely depart from that method 
and style which enchanted all hearts in Fidelio, Norma, and 
Amina. That Sophie Cruvelli-has advanced her reputation 
by her. performance of Luisa Miller, cannot be doubted. 
When all the critics agree, there can be only one inference. 
Of Verdi's opera, heard for the first time in the French capi- 
| tal, the general opinion is decidedly favourable, and with the 
general opinion I coincide; and, from hearing it twice, should 
be inclined to affirm it as one of the composer’s best works. 
At all events, such an opinion is entertained by the directors 
of the Academie Royale, since Luisa Miller has been trans- 
lated for the Grand Opera, and will be put into immediate 
rehearsal. The emperor attended the first performance, and 
seemed highly pleased. 

Cxvvettr mw “Louisa Mitrer.”’—(From Le Minestrel.)— 
As for Madlle. Cruvelli in the character of Luisa Miller, 
she sets all criticism at defiance, and leaves room for 
nothing but enthusiasm. As perfect an actress as singer, 
her performance neyer displayed, more nature, never more 
truthfulness; her voice never more fulness, more expression, 
more eclat ; not a gesture, not an intonation, which was not 
the just and precise expression of the situation or the senti- 
ment; the proud princess, in making herself the simple 
peasant, has created an adorable personification of love, in its 
abnegation and its devotion; the_ brilliant cantratice, while 
gerard vulgar triutiphs, Hias’done better by penetrating 
all hearts. Madlle. Cruvelli is a great artiste, an artiste 
truly and deeply inspired; there is no de: 
which she cannot.aspire in the present day. 


iny so high to 
Of her one may 

it say, @ juste ttre; that she has completely transfigured 
erself. 








M. Mrmareiis, a new tenor, has caused some sensation at 
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Brussels. Before becoming a votary of Polyhymnia, he 
served with credit as a son of Mars in the French army in 
Algiers, where the Colonel, hearing him one night singing at 
a bivouac, proposed to him the above-named change. Con- 
sidering the dearth of first tenors, we doubt not the ci-devant 
sergeant thinks himself advanced in his new position. 

At Berne the strong attempts of the Clerical Committee 
seeking to close the theatres and concerts on Sundays have 
met with no success, both the richer and poorer (or, as some 
prefer it, higher and lower) classes fight against it.—Leopold 
de Meyer is at Grafenberg, at the water-cure establishment 
of the late Priessnitz, and is dangerously ill:—Suddeussche 
Mustkzettung. 

The last number of Schott’s Musical Journal contains a very 
able article by Theodor Hagen against the jesuitism of the 
Leipsic clique. He starts by saying that the worshippers of 
the newly-created school are nowhere to be found out of Leipsic 
and Weimar, and that they bestow crowns of thorns on their 
idols only for the sake of becoming mime-ministers or some- 
thing less respectable by their silly touting. He treats them 
as splenetic enthusiasts, raving against all who do not swear 
by their new faith, and with clear and caustic reasoning, he 
turns their efforts into ridicule. 

The Swedish Nightingale has taken up her abode at Dresden, 
aud intends to visit Berlin and Vienna, professionally. A new 
Swedish -singer, Mdlle. Westerstrand, who imitates Jenny 
Lind’s style and manner, and would fain imitate her success, 
has met with no enthusiasm at the Gewandhaus Concerts. 

The new Paris fashion of the cafés chantants has of late so 
well succeeded at Brussels, that the theatres suffer considerably 
through their introduction to the ‘braves Belges.”’ Not 
only light romances and gay songs are heard there, 
amongst the euphony of chinking glasses, cups, and saucers, 
but Rossini’s Stabat Mater has been given at one of these 
cafés chantants; another announces the engagement of the late 
prima donna of the great theatre, Madame Casimir. 

Notwithstanding the excessively severe cerisorship in 
literary matters exercised in Germany, there occur, occasion- 
ally, some curious inroads upon this, in our opinion, the most 
wretched of tyrannical inyentions. At Munich, a printer, of 
enterprising mind, broke through the old established ctstom, 
and printed the bills and programmes for the performances 
of the royal theatre, much to the annoyance of the regular 
printer of this establishment. An order from the poli¢e in- 
timated to him that a theatrical bill was the property of the 
theatre. The printer set his wits to work, and produced a 
kind of humourous pamphlet, in which he spoke of the things 
which one would not see at the royal theatre, giving vent to a 
volley of well directed sarcasms, which struck home so directly 
and effectually, that a considerable sum of money was offered 
to him to cease publishing on theatrical matters; of course, 
not till it was found that fhe law could do nothing against a 
man having wit, and knowiig the market for it: 

Aw Acr Worry or DIyttrarroy.+—An ‘anonymous lover ‘of 
Beethoven's 9th Symphony sends the suni of fifty dollars as ‘a 
present to the orchestra, wherever this work is performed at 
the Gewandhaus, at Leipsig. 





Dramatic. 

Saprer’s Wer1s.—It has often been regretted that the 
strength and variety of character, atid the force and beatity 
of language found in many of the numerous tragedies, ro- 
mantic dramag ¢d id genus, with which the age has presented 
us, should be often united to stories so ill chosen and clumsily 





constructed as to deprive the authors of the fair meed of fame | title of a Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 


to which they would otherwise be so well entitled. We may cer- 
tainly congratulate the authorof the new piece, Might and Right, 
produced at this theatre on Wednesday, on the invention of 4 
story singularly interesting, clear, and well developed through- 
out, but the piece is deficient in the vigorous drafts of cha- 
racter, and strength, and felicity of laiguage in which his 
fellow dramatists excel, and which are of as much, or even 
more, importance to give lasting fame to productions of tlie 
kind. The successor of Sheridan Knowles <nd Edward 
Bulwer Lytton is yet to be sought. The story is as follows : 
Helena, Empress of Russia (Mrs. Ternan), has seized 
the government on the death of her husband, who has left an 
infant daughter, we presume by ‘a former wife. ~The child 
has been sent out of the kingdom, and bred up at Florence. 
She is now eighteen, and the Empress having determined to 
destroy her, has deputed Obolenski (Mr. Phelps), a favourite 
courtier, with whom the Empress is in love, to decoy the girl 
into her power, by pretending a passion for her. He suc- 
ceeds in his mission, but falls really and desperately in love 
with his victim, Olga (Miss Cooper). The Empress, who 
suspects this, confronts them in her presence, and being fur- 
ther irritated by some rash words of Olga’s, who does not 
know her, suddenly discloses herself, and rushing out, repairs 
to the council, and informs them of her intention to put Olga 
to death. Having thus secured one victim, she proceeds to en- 
trap the other. Under pretence of sparing Olga, she contrives 
to wring from Obolenski a confession of his passion, and then, 
in another burst of royal fury, turns him over to her guards, 
bat not until he has startled her in his turn by a burst of self- 
respect, in which he bitterly reproaches her and himself for 
having so long been made the servile dupe of her purposes, 
Meantime Belski (Mr. George Bennett), a banished noble, con- 
spiring against the Empress, raises his followers, and seizing 
Olga, proclaims her Empress in his camp; but Olga,in a skir- 
mish, azain falls into the Empress’s power, and is thrown into 
a dungeon, where she is visited by her rival, who, in order to 
embitter the death to which she has doomed her, shows her a 
paper, written by her lover, in which she perceives that his pas- 
sion for her was only feigned at the command of the Empress. 
After this, she refuses to accept liberty at the hands of Obo- 
lenski, who obtains access to the prison, and vainly explains 
to her the intrigue to which they have both been sacrificed. 
She is rescued, however, by the triumphant conspirators. 
Helena is driven from power, and the curtain falls on the 
proclamation of Olga as Czarina, under the title of Feodora, 
her real name, On the merits of the piece, we have little 
to add to what we have said above. The character of the 
Empress Helena forms the nucleus of the action, and the oeca- 
sions which call forth her bursts of royal wilfulness are skil- 
fully conttived, but the main defect of the piece is, that the 
expectations raised by the situations are usually disap- 
pointed in their development.. The best scene is that of 
mutual reproach between the Empress and her favourite. 
Among the performers, the responsibility lay almost exclu- 
sively with Mrs. Ternan; and as the piece, in spite of its 
defects, was eminently successful, we cannot offet a better 
comment on her exertions. The Russian wihter scenery is 
very beautiful. On being called forward, Mr. Phelps said 
that the author of the piece was unknown to him. 
Lycrum.—The doctrine which is taught to everybody by the 
proverb, that “ Truth is not to be spoken at all times,” and which 
was impressed more elaborately upon out fathers by Madame De 
Genlis’ Palace of Truth, received a pleasant illustration on Monday 
night in the shape of a new farce, bearing the remarkably unwieldy 
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Mr. Sowerberry (Mr. F. Matthews) is'a ete after the 
fashion of the immortal Alceste of Moliéré.' "The fratids of trades- 
people and the flatteriés of domestics have wrotght hin up into a 
detestation of all the liftle’ stritagenis® of ‘modern ‘society.’ He 
sighs for'some one who, without ‘reserve; Will tell him the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the’ truth.’ ' At‘length’a “ phenome- 
non in a smockfrock” présents ‘itself. John Buttercup (Mr.''C. 
Mathews), the milkman, whose adhesion to truth is as strong as 
his Somersetshire dialect, has fotind a pocketbook full of banknotes 
belonging to Sowerberry, and bripgs it to him without deigning to 
accept a reward, THe‘alsd passes some judgments on thie old gen- 
tleman’s appearance, Calling hima “ guy,” a “ figure,” and so forth, 
with the most bewitcliing candour. Such’a rara avis is‘ndt to be 
let slip. ‘The misahthrope pounces on the realised ideal, and en- 
gages him for seven ‘years, at three pounds a week, to uproot every 
weed of falsehood ‘and adulation that may ‘spring within’ the pre 
cincts of his domicile. ‘The mat of Somersetshire is but ‘too faith- 
ful to the duties of his office, and the lover of truth soon finds him- 
self as miserable, througn the agency of ‘his protégé, as the inhabi- 
tants of the “ Palace of Truth,” who antoyed éach other by ‘the 
interchange of honest’ incivilities: “A married lady finds it expe- 
dient to call on Sowerberry, unknown to her husband, and when 
the husband arrives it is found convenient to lide her for the 
nonce, and to contrive a little innocent stratagem for her escape. 
But this jinesse will not go down with the stern Buttercup. Deter- 
mined to be worthy of his three pounds a-week, he throws himself 
in the way of his master’s schemes, and warns the infured husband 
agaist the deceptions which are practised upon him. This excess 
of candour ultimately becomes ‘so intolérable that Sowerberry hates 
truth as muchas he formerly adored it, and; ’in order’ to’ release 
himself from the contract with Buttercup’ he’ engages ‘his' house- 
keeper to tempt him into a falsehood. A sneaking kindness of 
Buttercup for the comely Betsy is his weak point, ‘and at her sug- 
gestion he departs from his rigid path, and, to excuse the mysterious 
lady, tells her husband a—thing that is not true. Here the piece 
is brought to a speedy conclusion, and rightly too, for John Butter: 
cup, shorn of his regard for truth, would cease to be a character’. 
The situations of this little’ piece’ are very amusing, ‘the ¢on- 
stant re of the blunt’countryman, whenever anything 
like a plan of expediericy is on foot, producing difficulties totally 
different from those that ‘occur in the ordinary’ run Of farces. 
Then the Somersetshire dialect and iatrustive bluntness are admir- 
ably kept up by Mr. Charles Mathews. ‘In the man-hatet of Mr. 
P. Matthews there is somewhat tod much joviality, and soméwhat tod 
little acerbity—a predominance of the oil over the vinegar.’ ‘In 
these days we need hardly ‘state that the piece is not original. 
Mr. W. Brough has adapted it from Le Misanthrope et U Avidery- 
nat, a vaudeville by M.M. Lubize, Labiche, and’ Siraudin’ (three 
authors to one short act!) produced last August at’ the Palais 
Royal. ‘The laughter was continuous, the applause was loud, and 
the ** calls” were unanimous. 
The house is growing rapid with its farces.’ On’ Monday ‘night 
we had the Phenomenon in a ‘Smockfrock, and scarcely ‘is that 
piece safely lawnched than ‘another comes, rejoicing in the manly 
title of Little Toddlehins. a 
_ Jones Robinson Brownsmith, Esq., is & gentleman aged 30, who 
like Sir Pertinax M’Sycophant, has acquired an independence by 
marrying an old lady for the sake’ of her money. ’'Thé lady has 
terminated her terrestrial existence, but she has Tete behind her a 
daughter aged -48, who is'the torment ‘ofthe’ widowér's fife. 
Having already married for money, he would! now soliee hiiself 
by marrying for: love, but in ‘spite of all his attfactibris of person 
and property, he cannot ‘find any young Jady ‘who ‘will Consent 
to become mothersin-law to the elderly damsel, Equally difficult 
is it to get her off his hands, and, thougl he poonces upon Captain 
Littlepop, a military vawen, and represents t6 hith the advantage 
of ‘marrying a lady with £300 per annum, the gallant’ captaih finds 


it impossible'to swallow: the matritidnial dose, atid “rushes “in 
terror from the adorable Amanthis ‘and ‘her’ annuity.’ Brownswmith 
would tetire into the country, and’ matry “without ‘revealitig’ ‘the 
family secret ;°bat Mr. Barnaby Babicombe, the father of the lady 
of his choice, comes'to town with his danghter from Devotishire,ahid 
hearing: that ‘there!is ‘a’ child of Mr. Brownsmith’s ' in existénee, } 





they kindly arm themselves with manpikins and’ 'toy-carts’ for the 
% Little Toddlekias.” j To vin der rowan i hs “bat 3 to 
avoid an explanation, try to persuade _Amanthis that Mr. 
Babicombe is The taflor, “i ent Ca be a fi ane sition enter- 
tained by Babicombe that Amanthis is' his (Brownsmit "s) mother, 
the dreadful truth forces its way into the light, and Anne Babi- 
combe is added to,the list of Selusing young ladice.. At. last an 
expedient suggests itself, which is, to marry Babicombe, himself to 
Amanthis, so that Brownsmith and Babicombe may be, father-in- 
law to each other. Miss Babicombe is now Sgurcied b ithe reflec- 
tion that if she is mother-in-law ‘to Kinubthis Xtal his will also be 
mother-in-law to her, and the curtain drops while the 





‘parties ‘are 
discussitig the intticaté form which the family: pedigree will: assume 
in case alittle Brownsmith should be born. ©" ~ fa 

The origin of this farce is Les Suites d'un Premier Lit, a_one act 
pieed, wiikees by MM. Mare Michel and Labiche, and’ prodaced 
last May at the Vaudeville; but 4tvhas ‘been well “ written up,” 
and.a great deal. of English humour hasbeen, introduced into the 
dialogue which will not .be foundin the French prototype. |’ Mr. 
Brownsmith, always in adilemma and always trying to wriggle out 
of it, is just one of those characters which Mr. Charles Matthews 
can represent petter than any living London actor; and Mr. 
Butler, as the military scamp, gives a notion of character. which 
rises above ‘his. previous efforis, But, surely, Mrs... Matthews 
looks much too attractive to justify the repugaance which Amanthis 
is supposed to inspire, , What, must;the military! officer: have been 
to slight such:a,.comely,spinster witha fortune! of £300.a-year ! 

Here and there, the interest flagged, a, little; but: the laughter 
provoked by the odd situations and the hearty applause at the end 
proved that, the success of the piece was complete.’ — Times. 





Rebielvs, of Atusic. 


“Ixstructions IN ‘THE Art or SiNcine”-——Watter, Maynarp. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


We have ‘not lately seén’ an elementary treatise better adapted 
for theuse of schools and for general teaching than this elegantly 
got-up work. he author and compiler, one of our most popular 
song-composers, shows a close acquaintance with ‘his subject, and 
in a short introduction he Ieidly explains the object of the work, 
coupled ‘with ‘some good advice about’ ‘the ‘study of the great 
masters. For the use of beginners the rudiments are set forth in 
a brief but comprehensive manner. ‘The rudiments of sitigitig, the 
classifi¢atioh of voives, and the management of ‘the voice are then 
made the subjects of some plain and’ ‘useful observations. ‘Some 
counsel, on the style-in| which the exereises should be’ practised 
follow; and give way to the'exercises themselves. Of these there 
are twenty-seven, whicl step by’ step unfold the various difficulties 
to be conquered by the student’ from the long’ frolding notes and 
simple intervals to ornaments aud eliborated divisions’of all kinds. 
Anew chapter then explains 'the blending of the falsetto with the 
natural voiee,' and a highly available’ series of exercises’ is given 
for the iningling of ‘the chest! and head’ ‘voites.’ The sections im- 
mediately following treat of the managenient-of the’ breath, of the 
practice of eolfegg, aecompanied:by’ some ‘clever Observatioris on 
the artof singing with' words.’ A series of six aecoitipattied solfeygi— 
judiciously selected from Rubini, Crescentini, ijprites Mandanici, 
and Pellegrini, beret thasters of the art/of 'song—tonclatles the 
work. Mp, Mayndréis of opinion’ that six are quite ‘enough, and 
tbat the student .shquld.then, begin, with, the ,easien compositions 
of, the great,masters., We, ‘share his,opinion.in this,.as in other 
doctrines Jaid, down ia his,‘ Insteuctions;”,; The. twemty-seven 
exercises, most of them. from Rossini, .are,each, as Mri Maynard 
says, calculated to enable the, Jearmen;to, get. over some iparticular 
difficulty. The simplicity and ease of the accompaniments will be 
found convenient to professors of singing, who ere not very often 
proficients on the pianoforté! 3/1! U 0's f 

The book may be recommended both , for its utility and for the 
hw trea ‘and good’ sense which are’ betrayed in every page 
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“Un Moment Hevrevux”--Valse 4 4 mains—Madlles. S. T. and 
' H. B. Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 


This waltz, in E flat, for two performers on the pianoforte, is by no 
means ill-named a“ A Happy Moment.” It is melodious, brilliant, 
and effective, and if, as stated on the title-page, the composition of 
deux jeunes pensionnaires, two young school-girls, it does equal 
credit to the ‘pension and the pensionnaires, the school and the 
school-girls, to say nothing of the school-mistress, maitresse de 

I ‘The waltz is well arranged for the four hands, dedicated 
to Mre. William Nott, and the profits, which we trust may be 
large, are to be devoted to charitable purposes. ‘The trio of the 
waltz, which is in A flat, is also very graceful—which should have 
been said two sentences ago. 





“La Rete Brancas”—Grand Galop.—Brintey Ricuarps- 
R. Cocks & Co. 


This brillian: galop de salon in E flat is appropriately dedicated 
to M. Emile Prudent, of whose light and airy fingers it is fully 
worthy, Few living composers for the pianoforte excel Mr. Brinley 
Richards in this species of writing ; he knows the art of combining 
the ad captandum with the better qualities of the musician. His 
galop is not merely brilliant—it is elegant, well written, and in 
more than one instance recherché. ‘The episode or trio, in B flat, 
is off-hand and vigorous; there is nothing squeamish or affected 
about it, nor indeed about any part of the galop. Each page 
sparkles individually, and the whole sparkles unbrokenly. ‘The 
coda is very animated and effective. ‘The title- page, too, sparkles 
with an illumined forehead-piece, in polycolor—as it were bur- 
nished brass, or coals of fire with salt thrown into them, emitting 
glares, sudden and fitful, but bright exceedingly. 





“Rest on Tuy Marsre Covucn, Brave Warrior Rest.” — 
Funeral March and Cantata, for Four Voices and Chorus.—Poetry 
by the Rev. J. D. Scnomprenc.—Music by Tuomas Luiorp 

owLe. Jewell and Letchford. 


The author of the sacred cantata for the Great Exhibition is 
both industrious and prolific. He prodyceth incessantly. The 
march here, in E flat, is of the order of funeral marches, measured 
and solemn, and appropriately monotonous. It would instrument 
well for a wind band, although it goes well for the pianoforte. 
Page 2—a transition to G, and back again to E flat, is well man- 
aged. A soprano solo, “ What solemn sounds are these?” judi- 
ciously brief, leaves off on a half-close in C minor, which was 
superilu@us, since the chorus, in four parts, “Tis England 
Mourns,” begins with the chord 6-4-3 on F, and is again in E flat 
immediately. This point occurs again, page 7; and the second 
time, being effective, is a good plea for the first. A short episode 
in B flat is the only retief. The chorus is well written. A tevor 
air, in the same key, ‘In Peace and War,” is bold and very appro- 
priate to the words. A “requiem,” so called, in A flat, ‘‘ Rest, on 
thy Martle Couch,” also a four part chorus, written. corectly and 
in full carey well laid out, terminates this compilation of music 
in honour of the illustrious dead. The whole is decidedly inter- 
esting, and shows that Mr. Fowle is progressing in his art. In 
short, Mr. Fowle has found wings to fly into a higher sphere than 
he has hitherto reached. We congratulate him on his wings. 





“Uncrz Tom's Dazam”—Written by J. H. Jewrnt—Composed 
by Henry St, Cuars.. Jewell and Letchford. 


F Another ballad on the universal theme, “ Uncle Tous.” Mr. St. 
Clate’s tune is tuneable and singable; very appropriate to the 
words, and neatly written. ‘Theaccompaniments are’ simple and 
unpretending—a recommendation, we take it. Mr. Jewell has 
done justice to the subject in his'versicles: 





Provincial. 


Brignton.— Madaime de Lozano has acquired a high reputation 
for her singing of Spanish songs. She gives to these compositions 
a quiet archness of expression, and her contralto notes are heard 





to advantage. Her concert on Thursday evening was fashionably 
and numerously attended. Relying on her own talents, she 
engaged only one other singer, Signor Lablache, for the occasion ; 
but, charming as are the style and voice of Madame de Lozano, 
we should have liked a little more variety, for “toujours perdrix,” 
&e. The concert commenced with Donizetti’s duet, ‘‘ Senza tanti 
complimenti,” which was well given by the two vocalists, though 
we fancied in this and in the “ Madamina” song from Don 
Giovanni, Signor F. Lablache, prcbably from a slight cold, was 
weaker and less steady than usual in the upper notes. We have 
never heard our favourite pianist, Herr Kiihe, play with such 
spirit and energy as on this occasion. His fantasia on Hungarian 
melodies showed that it was quite possible to possess a delicate 
and refined touch, and yet be able to give full effect to music of a 
massive and bold character. . Signor Regondi delighted all with 
his Sonnambula airs and variations. : He-seemed as usual, for the 
time, identified with bis instrument, .His accompaniments to a 
very pleasing song, “ Le retours A la Montagne,” was exquisitely 
played: he echoed the notes of Madame Lozano most delicately ; 
and, by his effective support of the voice, helped to secure for the 
performance a most rapturous encore. We felt that our natural, 
or perhaps unnatural, antipathy to the tones of the concertina 
was fast fading away, at all events, when employed to accompany 
the human voice.—A numerous and fashionable audience enjoyed 
the excellent bill of fare provided by Signor Arigotti on Monday 
evening, at the Pavilion. Mr. Henry Turner, whose knowledge 
and taste place him at the head of our local organists, played 
selections from Haydn and Mozart with feeling and expression. 
The terzetto, ‘‘ Angiol di pace,” was rendered ineffective by the 
bustle of the late comers. We wish our English audiences on 
musical occasions would be a little more considerate with regard 
to punctuality; in musical phrase, we wish they would “keep 
time ” more correctly. The overture to Don Giovanni was played 
by a “Piccolo orchestra’ under the able guidance of Mr. Oury. 
Miss Alleyne is new to us here. Her voice is of sufficient com- 
pass, and of a full rich tone, her execution neat, and her intona- 
tion correct. In the German Echo song, she overcame the diffi- 
culties of what might be called a Tyrolean cadenza of much 
intricacy, withodt apparent effort. A little more confidence 
would render her singing all the better. Madame Oury 
played, with much spirit and expression, the andante and rondo 
from Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto; the accompanying instru- 
ments were, however, sadly out of tune, and at times destroyed 
the pleasure which this charming composition would otherwise 
have given. Madame Taccani (Countess Tasca) is one of the 
most finished singers we have heard; her voice, which is of the 
soprano range, is not remarkable for power, but has great evenness 
of tone; her execution is wonderfully neat, clear, and brilliant. 
We almost forgave her very bold departure from the text in “ Una 
voce,” for the sake of the ornamental decorations she threw 
around it. Great tact and care are required in accompanying so 
ad libitum a, vocalist ; but Mr. Turuer proved himself equal to 
the task, We were more reminded of Persiavi than any other 
singer; but Madame Taccani’s intonation is perfect. Mr. Oury’s 
introduction and mazurka enabled that gentleman to show him- 
self a master of the violin; and we have never heard him play with 
fuller tone, or with greater spirit. He was loudly applauded. 
The, cabaletta, con variazioni, served to display Signor Arigotti’s 
talents in vocalizing, and showed the advantages of a g 

“method” to a, singer. Between the two parts of the concert 
Signor Arigotti iftroduced a few of his own compositions. “He 
has been. long known as a writer of many pleasing melodies ; and 
on this occasion he aspired to something more. The march and 
chorus, ‘* Viva l’erde,” would be very effective on the stage *‘ with 
all appliances. and means.to, boot;”. but, it is» hardly adapted 
to.the concert room. Its character is that of a joyous welcome 
to some returning victor; the chorus is simpl¢e,and the accompani- 
ments characteristic. | ‘The remaining compositions of Signor 
Arigotti were of a varied character, and ‘had the advantage of 
efficient performance by the composer himself, and by Mesdames 
Taccani and 8. Wallack. The second part of the concert con- 
sisted of pieces, vocal and instrumental, which need not be noticed 
Signor Arigotti had reason to be satistied with the patronage and 
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snpport he received on this occasion —-The.,second. soirée of the 
second series of the Brighton Royal Literary, and, Scientific Insti- 
tution, took place on ‘Tuesday *evening, and was very numerously 
aad fashionably attended. Delightful as,are these néunions for our 
residents and visitors, there is necessarily,a similarity.in the en- 
tertaiments that renders a; detailed account ,superfluous, |The 
musical arrangements. were of a most. attractive , character, 
including the performances of Madame |Lozano,) Mr. Blagrove, 
Herr Kuhe, and Mr. Gutteridge; anda new; feature was given, to 
the concert by the introduetion of glees, our (truly national. class, of 
compositions. Several old favorites were sung, Lord Mornington 
(father of the late ‘ Duke”), Spofforth,, and SiH. Bishop. being 
the composers selected. .Mr. Gutteridge provided,a,glee also, for 
the occasion., Among the company present were the Karl, anil 
Countess of Kintore, Lady Elizabeth Wathen, Lady ,Vassull 
Weuster, Dowager Lady Seymour, Sir George an |, Lady D’ Aguilar, 
Mr, Laurence and Lady Jane Peel, Lady Burke, Sir, James and 
Miss Fellowes, Baron and Baroness de Linden,, General, Walton, 
Colonel.and Miss de Gaudrion, Colonel, and: Miss, Blake, Major 
Gavin, Major George, Colonel, Mrs. and Miss Cameron, Rey. F. 
and Mrs. Robertson, Rev..J. and Mrs. North, the Misses Peacock, 
Miss Herschell; Mr. and Mrs. Drinkwater, Mr. W. Seymour, Mr. 
Ricardo, Mr. and Mrs., Partridge, Mr. E. J. Ellis, Mr. Eld, 
Officers of the 17th Lancers, &e., &c.—On, Monday evening Miss 
Louisa Howard took her benefit at the theatre, and the house was 
crowded to overflowing before the performances commenced., The 
Love Chase, Two o'clock in the Morning, and, the burlesque of 
Ganem (ia which Miss Howard made her debit before a Brighton 
audience) were the entertainments provided for the occasion ; and 
the evening passed off amidst applause and Jaaghter, the fair and 
favourite actress of the company obtaining “ail the honours.”— 
Brighton Gazette, Dec 9. 

Bricuron.—Mr. and Mrs. Bond gave a concert at their own 
rooms, Montpellier-road, on Monday evening, the last of the series 
which is announced to be repeated, The whole of the selection 
performed was of a high classical character. The programme was 
as follows :—Introduction, organ, Mr. Bond, “Chaos;” recitative 
and chorus, Mr. J. Marshall (pupil of Mr. Bond), “In the begin- 
ning;”. solo and chorus, Mrs. Bond, “ The marvellous, work ;” 
recitative and air, Mr. J. Marshall, “ Rolling in foaming billows,;” 
chorus, “Awake the harp ;” air, Mrs. Bond, “ With verdure clad,” 
(by desire); terzetto, “ Most beautiful appear ;” ehorus, “ The 
heavens are telling ;”, organ, solo, Mr. Bond, grand chorus, ‘‘Gloria 
in excelsis;’ quartett, “ Benedictus” (Requiem); air, Master 


George Bond, “ Agnus Dei;” air, Mr. J. Marshall, “Tears of 
sorrow’ (Peter’s lament at Cavalry) ;.air, Mrs.Bond, “Angels, ever 
bright and fair ;”, quartett and chorus, “ Blest are the departed” 


(Last Judgment); air, Mrs. Bond, “ From mighty kings ;” 
chorale, “ Sleepers awake” (St. Paul.) With the exception of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bond, the choir, of nine persons were pupils or 
amateurs. . 

Signor Arigotti gave a concert at the Pavilion on Monday 
evening, which was, well attended. The yocalists were Madame 
Taceani (Countess Tasca), who sang Rode’s, air, and variations 
with great brilliancy; Miss Alleyne, whose “ Echo Song” was 
more curious than pleasing; Mrs. 8. Wallack, and Signor Arigotti. 
The instrumentalists were Mr. and Madame Qury and Mr, Turner 
(organist of the Chapel Royal). An intermediate part was com- 
posed wholly ofSignorArigotti’s own compositions, The March and 
Chorus, ‘“ Viva l’eroe che in seno” is full of spirit. The concert 
gave satisfaction to the company. 

The third meeting of the Brighton Musical Union took place at 
the Pavilion on Thursday afternoon, and was well attended. The 
quartett of Haydn (in F minor, op. 20) was performed by Messrs. 
Oury, Hill, Cramer, and M. Poignie, with delicacy and taste. 
Mr. Oury played with more than usual care and finish. Spirit he 
never wants, The sonata (“Appasionata,” op. 57) of Beethoven 
was an exhibition of the highest executive skill in Mad. Oury. 
To grasp such a yast conception, and to give its meaning, is. what 
few living pianists can accomplish. . Miss Messent sang an Italian 
aria with purity of style; and in a song of Curschmann, “ Maiden 
gay,” she earned an encore. A quartett of Beethoven (in B flat, 
No. 6, op. 18), won applause; and the meeting was wound up) 
Mr. Oury’s duo de salon for piano and violin (Les Hagieusti), 





which the, composer, and Madan Pars dashed off with an effect 
that, only a thorough knowledge of the music, could give, 

adame Sala, gave a.concertin the Music Room at, the Pavilion 
on Thursday evening, which, was well attended. ; The music was 
for, the, most, part, light,, By appt ay .Mr.,Oury never 
played, with more spinit,,and his promising, pupil, Master Herbert 
Brown, delighted, the audience, ..'The other instrumental perform- 
ers were Herr, .Kuhie,.Mr, Ap Thomas, Signor Regondi, Mr, R. 
Nibbs, and, the gnducter, Mzy E.,.DiParis, .The yocalists.were 
Madame de Lozano; Miss.,Ranaford (who) meyer, bang batter), 
Madame Sala herself, Mrs, Danee (late, Miss, Cramer), Mrs C. Sala, 
and Signor Burdini, who, was loudly applauded in two solos, and a 
duet, with Miss Ransford. , The concert went off in brilliant style.— 
Brighton lean gai Hot ; 

Braprorp.—A, dress subscription.cancert—,one,of a.seri¢s, was 
given nt The Bradford Exchange: Rooms, os. ronaies evening, for 
which, the following . artistes were; engaged.;—Mrs.,, Alexander 
Newton, Miss Mary Rose, Mr. Perring, Mr..Winn, aod) Mr. J.L. 
Hatton, , A, very elegant and. appreciating audience attended. Mrs, 
Alexander Newton was the great gun of the evening, and sang ve 
finely. She was encored in the grand aria, “ Gli Angui d’inferno,” 
from the Zauberfldte, and the “ Ah! non credes,” and.“ Ah! non 
giunge,” ftom the Sonnambula. Mrs, Newton also sang the old 
Irish melody—not Seotch melody, as printed in the bills—“ Robin 
Adair,” with great effect. Mr. Petring sang Wallace's pretty 
serenade, “ The Star of Love,” very nicely, and Mr. J. L. Hatton 
gave his own buffo song, “ Le Savoyard,” most comically. The 
instrumental portion was confined to two performances on the piatio- 
forte by Mr. J. L. Hatton, both compositions by Mendelssohn. 
Among the new engagements pending forthe dress subscription 
concerts, we find, according to the bills; the names of Miss Alleyne, 
Madame Fiorentini, Madame. Pleyel, Mr. Weiss; and Mr. Frank 
Mori—a goodly and unexceptionable collection, if they can ouly be 
obtained, which they caunot, 

Surewspury Puituarmonic Concerts.-The first of these 
Concerts Thiver was givew on Wednesday evening, the lst instant, 
and ensured that degree of success which we had calculated on; 
the noble concert-room being what may, in common fiarlance, be 
called full and fashionable.. The performances \wetit off with, great 
eclat, both instrumental and vocal; and we have a right | to teckon 
on their advance and improvement, with farther.aid, as the con- 
tributors increase. This would justify the managers in extending 
their engagements, and retaining such other. artistes as ate avail- 
able within the means placed at their disposal.. In the vocalization 
of the scheme, Maddie. (why not Signora?) Favanti, was the 
nightingale of song; she was enthusiastically applauded, and 
her second song (“ I] segreto,” Dotiizetti—from Lucrezia Borgid) wis 
rapturously encored. ‘This was, ‘in’ fact, the gtedt triufiipl of the 
evening.’ We except; in the instrumentation, ‘the glorious Solo on 
the flute, by Mr. ‘Richardson; of “Rule Britatinia,” with ‘its varia- 
tions. ‘Taking the fine old and’ well-titied Natistal Anthem as 
the basis of the music, the infinitely vatied and rapid ‘sweep Of the 
notes, the brillianey and ‘sweetness of the tones; and the per- 
fect ease with whieh they were executed, presénted a taré degree 
of excellence worthy 6f the artiste atid the sabject. Favanti is a 
rising singer; but by her accent we should claiin her as an Eng- 
lishwoman: ' It is a bad public taste and’ a compromise of English 
judgment f6 suppose that native artistes imtist Tralidtiise their 
names in order 'to be appreciated; “Non piu mesta” (Rossini) was 
jastly encored, though “a tax on the lady's’ gdod natite, The Fi- 
nale, from Symphonia, No. 1, Beethoven was thé’ iost’ happily 
executed in the iustrumental parts, \Maddle. Magnef, ‘a soptano 
of considerable power, was! encoted in hér ‘last sore; viz. “ ’'m & 
merry Zingara;” but she did not appear, fancying perhaps that 
“ Softly sighs” was neglected. We may congratulate Messrs. G. 
E. and Walter C. Hay on the effect of this first concert of their 
union, and trust that their exertions will be followed up and remu- 
nerated. Some portion of the brass instruments, with the drums, 
were rather too loud tor sé lnnited ah area.— Shrewsbury Journal. 

Crorpon.—On Thursday evening, the 2nd inst., Mr. George 
Russell mate his first public appeitance im his native town. It is 
fiot lutig sifce that ‘we hoticed his shecessful debfit at St. Martin’s 
Hall, and having passed the ofdeal of a London audience, at all 
times a musical passport over Europe, there could be little appre- 
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hehsion of lésing his laurels in presence of his friehids; ‘nevertheless, 
on the ee not'béing'a prophet in one's dwn: country, miith 
curibéity”w Ree those who Would trist to ‘theit’ own éars only 
to’ test’ the” young 'piatiist, and fritch intétest wa also evineed by 
his thafiy‘frierids to’ gather round ‘atid hear him establish’ the 'pres- 
tige'of his @atlier performances.’ Neither class were ‘disapointed. 
Long and’ ‘loud were the plaudits of the audience when the youtig 
musician! ‘bowed His adieu.’ The performers in addition to Mr. 
Russélt, ‘were Mrs. Endetsiion, ‘Mis Dolby, Mr. Land, and’ Mr. 
Frank Bodda; ‘vocalists ;) M.' Baintos, Violin; with Mr. Stétidate 
Betinett’ as condtictor, and Wwe midy ‘therition, en’ passant; that this 
gentleman, wider whort’ Mr.’ Russell ig now’ ‘studying, fecling a 
strotig’ ffiterest’ in ‘his pupil; and a’ eonfidened itr his ‘powers, utged 
him to stand forth, and in the kindest manner volunteered his 
valuable’ 'sefviees On the dedasivii's 'uthappily however thése” were 
of short’ duration; 'fot” before’ the third ig vé was played, a'telé- 

rajstife’ ‘messdée stittinotied "Mr. Behtiett ‘to ‘the bed side of’a 
dying’ Feldtive ut Southathpton.’ A word should bé said as’to the 
ablgenée of! Piatti, who was engaged, While on the Cotititfent 
u wards Of a motith back, but who,’ from some df thost Conitibetital 
hitdtatices ‘which will oceur to the best reguliited musicians, was 
udable’to redéh Bagtiid, and M. Saititon most wortlily assanved 
his “place; certainly ‘not to the disappointment of the audiente. 
Mr. ‘George Russell’s playing is firm, decided, and brilliant, and 
bears the reflection of his eminent master. His pieces were a 
Sonata Duo of Beethoven's, with M. Sainton, a grand Sonata (solo) 
op. 53,/also by Beethoven, Liszt’s “IHustrations du Prophete,” and 
“Carnival de Venise,” in each of which he was eminently success- 
ful; his pianoforte aceompanimnent of'M. Sainton’s Fantasia also 
deserves mention. M. Sainton’s violin playing is now too well 
known to neetl viens." Miss Dolby, who’ was warmly greeted, 
savg' two very clever MS. songs, composed by Mt. Geotge Riiseell, 
“The Lathett’ of Sir William’ Wallace,” and “ Into the Silent 
Land,” to our taste, and algo a new song cothposed expressly for 
het by Mr.Land, iti each Of which shé was loudly applauded, aiid in 
the latter encored. 'Shie also satig with’ Mr. Lard Balfé's duet, “The 
Sailor sighs:” Mrs. Enidersohn sung a French Romaticé of Sch: 
bert's, with Sainton’s violin obligato, The other song allotted’ to 
her-was “ Boonie Prince Chale.” Mr. Land gave Mendelssohn's 
by Gatland” in a musici#n-liké manner; and Mr. Frank Boda was 
envored itt “ Largo al Factotum.” ‘In the vocal’ quartetts and trios 
the singers 'did their best.’ The last piece was the trid, “ L’usato 
ardit,”’ by Mrs. Endersohn, Miss Dolby, and Mr. F. Bodda, which 
tertHinated the concert. ‘The roont was filled ‘with ‘an atidience 
including tiatiy of the principal’ families in the town ‘and neigh- 
bourhood. Surrey Standard. 


Haweey.--The organ at Hanley church having. been. enlarged 
and improved by. Mr. Groves, organ-builder, London, under the 
superintendence of Mr; George Simpson, organist of the church, it 
was, .resopened for-use in. Divine, service on Sunday jast. Full 
cathedral services were performed morning and evehing by the 
chair of the.church, assisted by Miss Shaw and Mr. Bowler, from 
Manchester. _In,the morning service; “* Bat thou dids’t not leave,” 
from, Handel's, Messiah, was given by) Miss Shaw; and. im the 
evening, Travers’s anthem, ‘ Aseribe untothe Lord,” was executed, 
the principal, parts. by »-Mrv Bowley and Mr. Platt; who gave the 
solos and duetts assigned to. the tenor and bass. Mr. Simpson 

esisled ati the.ergan, of which, in. its improved state, the follow- 
ing description. will be interesting to those who are ‘aequainted with 
this,insttrument +— : 

_Great organ: two open and two-stop diapasons, principal, twelfth, 
filtgenth, sesquialtra,,twieree, keranlophon,, flute and trumpet,—Swell 
organ; open diapasgn, double diapason, stop diapason, prineipal; fifteenth, 
hileboe Tatmerdes and cornopean.—Pedal organ: grand open diapa- 
son, aixtecn fect, two oetayes and a third,, with couplers; swell to great 
midtuals, great patugle to pedals, and five composition pedals—three to 
gtelit' and two to swell,’ é 

‘T'was decided, that, an opportunity. should be afforded to. the 
congregation, and others taking an interest in musical, affairs, of 
hearing the organ.tested by a, professor of ability and experience in 
the yarious styles of music best adapted to develop the. powers of 
the instrument. Mr. Simpson was fortunate in obtaiming the 
services of Mr, Stimpson, so well known as the performer on the 





orgin in Birmingham Town Hall; atid the performance took place 
on ‘Tuesday evetiing, itr presence of an overwhelming atidience. 
Phe first’ piete was “The Dead’ March in Saul,” as an expression 
of respect for the metnory of thé gteat Duke: ‘hen a fugtie of 
John Sebastian Bach, which served to display the grandeur of the 
pedal portidn Of *the' organ, and Mr. Stinvpson’s: pedal playing. 
iNfter un air from Elijahp and an air varied by Hesse, the well- 
ktrown Andante from. Haydn's ‘third’ Symphony, displayed the 
Varied capabilities of the organ to advantage, aud was so satisfactory 
tothe audience that it‘was ‘repeated by’ request.’ Riock’s varia- 
tions ‘on Cofelli’s: “Air, and Concerto, by Freyrt, concluded. the 
first part. ‘To afford a little respite to the drganist and the audi- 
ence, atv ‘address’ was delivered’ by'the Rev. G. F. Whidborne, 
itieumbent of “Hanley. The second part opened with a fugue by 
Stecher, which was ‘followed ‘by @ delicious slow movement by 
Mendelssohn, full of gracefal melody; amdvwell adapted to indicate 
the subdued ‘and devotional feeling of which the organ may be 
made ‘the exponent.’ Then: the fine double chorus in Jsrael in 
Egypt. “¥ will ‘sing unto the Lord,” played with the full power 
of the organ, proved how adequate the instrument is to the inter- 
pretation of the majestic ideas of Handel. The terzetto from the 
Creation, Most beautifol appear,” came next; then an andante 
of Mozart ; and lastly, the National Anthem, varied by Reick, con- 
cluded the performance. We have only to add that the organ has 
passed through the ordeal most successfully, in the opinion of the 
organist, as well as of other competent jadges. The collections to 
defray the expenses of the alterations in the organ, after service on 
nsf and during the performance on Tuesday evening, anouuted 
to £55. 

Mr. Henry Sinith, the American vocalist, is to be introduced to 
a Pottery audience, by Mr. G@. Simpson, in Hanley Town Hall, on 
Monday evening. 

Marpstons.—The first lecture of the winter course was delivered 
yesterday week, at the Harveian Institution, by Ellis Roberts, 
ae on “ Nationai Music,” assisted by Miss Mary Rose. It was 
well attended ; the illustrations were excellent, and the vecal parts 
well sustained by Miss Rose. Altogether it was one of Mr: Roberts's 
best lectures:—South Eastern Gazette. 

Rocurster.—On ‘Thursday the members of Mr. Thomas Whif- 
fin’s musical class met at the school-room lately occupied by Mr. 
Shirley, and performed several pieces of sacred music. The en- 
tertainment was numerously attended, and the manner in which 
the several piecés of music were performed reflected eredit on Mr, 
Whiffin, and the ladies and gentlemen of the choir. We trust the 
members of this society will cotitinue their efforts to promote 
amongst us the delightful science of music, which, while it affords 
amusement, elevates and refines the mind.—South Eastern Gazette, 


Mancugster.—Dr. Bexfield, composer of the oratorio of Jsrael 
Restored, has paid a visit to Manchester this week, upon the 
occasion of the annual dinner of one our glee clubs. He was 
‘warmly received, by several musical professors, to whom he had the 
opportunity of being introduced, aad bviey opportunity was seized 
by them of showing that his talents weré fully recognized abd 
appreciated. On Wednesday evening he dined with the Ardwick 
Gentlemen’s Glee Club, atid on Thursday morning, in company 
with several friends, he attended service at the Cathedral, when 
Mr. Harris, the organist (with whom he has corresponded for some 
time, though personally unknown to him until now), kindly directed 
that the choir should be angmented, and selected aa the anthem 
“Hear my prayer,” taken from the 55th Psalm. The anthem was 
composed by Dr. Bextield while a chorister at Norwich Cathedral, 
where it was no auusual thing for him to accompany his own com- 
positions oh the organ, in his surplice, when he was little more 
than twelve years old. He commenced musical ¢omposition at 
the age of eleved, we are informed, and though now dignified by 
the highest title known in connexion with his art, he has not gone 
far beyond his teens. His anthenr was well sung; the last move+ 
ment “Then would I flee away,” especially. The choir also sung 
Mr. Harris's “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” in D. A number of 
musical amateurs and others were present. After service, at the 
tequest of Mr. Harris, Dr. Bexfield took his place at the large 
organ, aud played a few pieces. His style of playing was the 
general theme of praise. We believe Mr. W. Glover gave the 
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doctor an invitation to test the powers’ of the organ of St. Luke’s, 
Cheetham Hill, which he accepted in the.afternoon. Dr, Bexfield 
was the. guest of Mr. Harris: during partvof his short stay, ‘and 
returned to London yesterday.-Manchester Examiner. 

Mancuetsrer.—Miss- Louisa | 'Vinning,‘dormerly known*as the 
“ Infant Sappho,” has been singing at the» Monday Evening Con- 
certs, in the Free Trade ‘Hall, conducted’ by Mr. Banks: The 
young artist has been’ well received. 





TALES.OF THE STAGE. 
Written py Aunt ANNE. 
No. 1.—Mr. Wir11am Tompson, 


CHAPTER I. 


PROSING. 


T can never clearly explain to myself, and therefore cannot be 
expected to enlighten others, as to why or wherefore people of a 
certain, or rather uncertain age, insist upon inflicting on their 
acquaintance all manner of histories, biographies, or reminiscences, 
commonly included under the head of story-telling. 

The tendency to discourse of “by-gone times” appears to 
develope itself with every additional grey hair, and to grow into 
actual second nature with the assumption of spectacles. 

I have been led into these reflections less from personal 
experience of suffering inflicted by these venerable prosers, than by 
the instinct I feel within me to cast aside the tiny sock on which 
1 have for some time been employed, and by dint of the aforesaid 
spectacles, the magic circles of which seem to contain the very 
essence of prosing, anxiously to reconnoitre the surrounding 
scene in search of—why should I mince the matter; gentle reader 
—I am in search of a victim. Ido not ask, for what, in 
young lady parlance, would be termed a sympathising listener. 
Narrators of twenty-five talk to the heart, as they phrase it; 
those of sixty-five are content to confine their lucubrations to the 
ear; but even this desideratum ‘is wanting at ths identical 
moment in my peaceful retreat at Brompton, which furnishes me 
nought, alas! but voices—voices of the past, mute but eloquent 
appeals of memory, conjured up by the many little tokens which 
surround me of bygone days, half-torgctten hopes, wishes and 
aspirations. Not that I would exchange one single scene so recalled 
by busy fancy, for the cool shady summer parlour where T now sit 
in the most dozy of arm-ehairs, gazing out from the embowering 
vines and clustering white roses which shed their fragrant loxu- 
riance around my window, upon the wilderness of bright flowers, 
waving trees, and rustling leaves, which surround this favoured 
retreat—by courtesy called a cottage—but containing more of the 
real comforts appertaining to space and convenience than many an 
elaborately fitted up, London house, . An; indistinct murmur, 
more like the sighing of an October breeze than the rumbling of 
wheels on the adjacent road, serves to remind me that I live’ in 
retirement rather than solitude ; while the frequent swing of the 
little green gate which gives entrance to my small domain, affords 
me the gratifying assurance that in selecting a retreat in which to 
wear away the dying embers of ‘ life’s fitful fever”. so,near town, 
I secure to myself the society of those I most love, whose pursuits 
yet claim their active participation in. the worlds. ‘Nominally 1 live 
alone here; but even when none of the» small: feet patter over 
Aunt Anne’s gravel-walks—which six days out of the seven rejoice 
my heart to hear—or no fair rivgletted’ heads ‘bend over grand- 
mamma in morning salatation (a contingency, by'the bye, seldom 
occurring), even then I am not. alone. “ The aforesaid memories, 
evoked as it were by the various little tokens of the past which 
surround me, people the silent space with shadowy forms, con- 
necting my present dreamlike existence with the lives and fortunes 
of those whom it was my lot to encounter during my many 
years’ experience of theatrical life. And here } must be-permitted to 
remark that I speak of the fortunes of others, in contradistinction to 
my own, because, even though an actress myself (a position which 
necessitates a life of adventure), my peculiar forte has always lain in 
the confidante line. Whether the absence-of any pretension to 





beauty on my partexcluded the fear of rivalry in oshers,.or that my 
homely features: bespoke the amount. of benevolence requisite for a 
confidante, I koow not, but in this’ much-eaduring ¢haracter |] have 
so often figured, that, with the exception.of the ene episode jin, my 
life, which shaped wy, subsequent, career, J] cap lay claim,to no in- 
dulgence except as the biographer of others, op wh ae account I 
purpose to bestow my tediousness gp all those who are disposed to 
learn that the stage can furnish many over true romaricés not always 
inade up of the fucetiz abounding in theatrical memoirs generally ; 
or illustrative of the’ terhptation, fall, and subsequent‘degradation 
so often marked out asthe career of the poor actress by thesaintly 
censurers of the F pe day, who condemh ‘ubheard and ‘unknown 
every member of a profession whose realities are, for the most-part, 
a terra incognita to them. Yet re I comiferice ‘dtawing frou the 
well of memory draughts, in which ‘many a‘bitter drop mest’ ine- 
vitably mingle, permit me, gentle reader, to indetnnify myeelf fur the 
rare privilege I propose to allow you— namely, ‘a peep’ behind the 
real as well as ideal green curtain of the’ stage)—by !introducing 
in a certain, episode of my own life, to which I before'alladed, the 
narrator of my veritable sketches, in the person of old Aunt Anne 
herself; and though I have nothing either stirring or even*perhaps 
interesting to relate on my own account, I, shall assume the im- 
portance of an autobiographer by assigning to myself a place at the 
commencement of a fresh chapter. 


(Lo be continued.) 





Miscellaneous. 

Miss RansForn’s Musicav. Sourses.—Miss Ransford, a young 
singer of great talent, and rising reputation, has anyounced a series 
of soirées at her residence, in Welbeck-street, the, second of which 
was given on Tuesday evening. , The entertaumment, with the 
exception of one, instrumental, piece, was entirely vocal, and, was 
exceedingly elegant and agreeable; and—what, ie, our feeling 
much. increased its attraction—it was essentially, English in its’ 
character. The performance began. with Callcott’s glee, “ When 
time was entwining,” sung by Miss Ransford, her father, and 
brother, a pleasant family trio, whose style of glee-singing.is 
admirable. A new ballad, “Song should breathe of scents and 
flowers,” by Mr. J. 1.. Hatton, aud ‘one of the finest specimens of 
this composer's genius, was beautifully sung by Mr.’ Benson, whose 
performance of it will undoubtedly make it one of the most’ popular 
things of the season. Bishop’s bravura 'song ‘+Peace inviting,” an 
excellent composition, strongly marked with the peevliar mannero ” 
the composer, served to display the fine qualities of Miss Ransford’s 
voice, and brilliant execution.’ “She sang’ it~ with’ rémarkable 
animation and effect. ‘Tennyson’s pathetic poern’“ Oriana;” set in: 
the form of a cantata by Mr. Duggan, wa’! sung’ by “Miss Bassano,’ 
This composition, which does high honour 'tu' the young ¢omposer; 
received justice from the vocalist, who'was very’ suéeessfil-in pre~ 
serving the impassioned charactér of ‘the’ poetry avd music!’ Bar- 
nett’s favourite ‘trio, “The magic-wove séarf,” ‘from’ The 
Mountain Sylph,”’ executed by ‘Miss Ransford, ‘Mr! Betison, and 
Mr. Ransford, was ‘au’ exeellent spécimen of pure ‘and delicate 
concerted singing’; and the same reiark’ may ‘be’ tiadde! on 
the. performance of’ Costa's cre canon,'* “Keech ‘¢tiel 
fiero istante,” by: Miss’ Ransford,’ Migs'Bissano,; ‘Mr? Beitson, 
and Mr. Burdini.”” Of the other vocal’ pieces, espevial notice is'due 
to Miss Ransford’s singing of the’ Scottish ballad: “Logie o' 
Buchan,” a perfect! gein’ of simplicity’ and tendernesa; and “td 
Duggan’s song, Phe Merman” a highly imaginative! eoripoaition,, 
sung with great spirit by’ Mr. Ransford. “The ¥itgle Mnstraidiental 

iéce of the evening was Prudent’s piatié-forte fatitadia off’ athieme 

roi “ Lucia di Latimetinoor,” played’ by ‘Madembisete!Cbufon, 

wiio threw ‘much’ adinirable'’ éxéciitio td Pery > excellent 

music. The concert was ‘conducted by SG mine! ser, Who 

accompanied the vocal ‘music in’ His ‘usually masterly’ nianner.— 
) Al tiie iRiDK 


IMHO 


Daily News. sy aoe 
Eeeata In ovr Lasr.—tIn, the ‘leadi g atticle for, ents ophical 

reed pnrsaphigal, aud for, entological EP aS al a 

plait.—Ep, ds.cetolimbind adhencadiidD 
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M. Baovsren tne, the fashionable pianist and \composer, has) .re~ 
turnéd ‘to*londony eftera ssuecessfulsitour: in'(Germauy.; M, Blur 
menthal met with igteat’snecess;: both in Berlin and, Vienna, where: 
he made-many néw fritadsiniice x9 oly ih ‘Ate ogy 

HERR Mabrice Nasicn,'a trombone’ player of | repute, frori 
Weimar, has arrived in England. bake tag 

Tak, Mariongrres.—-The Marionettes increase in the valuable 

uality.of t pluckiness.”, Who would dream of the opera of Guy 

annering, with all. the beayy business, performed by dolls. only ? 
The task. is indeed, formidable, but nothing cau be more respec- 
table than ‘the |,performance of the puppets, Colonel Mannering 
is an.espegially stately. personage—his movements are so courteous 
—the gestures, with which he accom anies the vocal achievements 
of a sister doll, showsuch power of appreciation. Generally the 
principal puppets have beeh much improved since their remova] 
from the: Lowther Arcade,., Instead, of wearing dull, immoveable 
faces, they open. their mouths, and, pretty widely too, whenever 
they are supposed to discourse or sing. The real vocatists—the 
persons behind the throne—are.good;enough to.give effect to the 
pe ratic-entertainment.— Times. 


Here Kvn; the ‘well-known pianist and composer, having re- 
ceived ‘several’ invitations to give concerts in Vienna, has availed 
himself of the Christmas vacation to pay a» visit to, the, Austrian 
capital, and give the Viennese an opportunity of hearing him per- 
form some of his new compositions. Herr Kuhe will return: to 
England in January to resume his professional duties. 


Royau Gatrery or Iuiuustration.— Walmer Castle and the 
Duke’s chamber are exhibitéd ‘iminediately preceding the grand 
moving diorama illustrating the Wellington Campaigns, which, with 
the additional pictures, the lying-in-state, funeral procession, and 
the interior of St. Paul's, form now one of the most attractive ex- 
hibitions in’ Loidon. A memoir and ‘military’ biography, and key 
to the diorama; Mdstrated by thirty engravings, which may be pro- 
cured at the’ gallery,’ will ‘be found highly ‘interesting. Visitors 
should not fail to’ purchase a copy ;'the information contained in 
it adds materially to the’ pleasure derived frout'a view of the dio- 
rama, which no one in London should omit to'see. 


“Mowe: Buane.—>Mr., Albert. Smith has resumed the amusing en-, 
tertainment under this title with which for ,some time past he has 
delighted, the, public ;, and,, truly, the perilous pedestrian feat 
which, he describes .is much,more pleasantly performed in imagi- 
nation during a two, honrs’)stay at the Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly, 
than by bivouacking on the Grands Mulets, or cutting one’s way 
with hatcbets up the Mur de la,Cote, Most other subjects, in the 
nature of things, grow stale, but the attractions which this per- 
formance, possesses -neither the hero of it nor the public seem dis- 
posed. readily, to let perish. Few of even the most adventurous 
spirits among ue cap hope to rise.so high in the world as the sum- 
mit of the Alps; and, as Mr. Albert Smith has been there, and 
come down again to, tell, the tale, it is not, wonderful that in such 
able hands it bears,an unusuab amount.of repetition, The ‘‘ter- 
rific descents " with which the pyrotechnic displays at Vauxhall 
used to terminate lost. half their interest from the. fact. that 
the man who performed them never appeared to give an account 
of his personal achievement; but, Mr, Albert Smith knows the in- 
terest which. attaches to a personal narrative; and though he 
makes a sufficiently, modest use of the: quorum pars magna fui, it 
is impossible not. to feel that without him, the, King, of, the Alps 
would, not: drayy,, many, visitors, to, the Egyptian: hall he haa, in 
truth, identified himself with, Mont Blanc, and no Londoner ¢an 
think of its, snow-capped summit without seeing, our, adventurous 
author serenely seated, on its,Joftiest apex,,, Last night he made 
the. ascent, for the-first, time, since the long. vacation, witha fresh- 
ness.and.wndiminisbed alacrity which gave, unqualified satisfaction 
to a crowded gudience. He began by assuring)them that the re- 
port of his tigying, been drowned a few weeks, ago, in $ itzerland 
was quite unfounded, aud be expressed his gratitude at finding, by 
the cordial manner in which they greeted him, that they were glad 
to find him still alive. Then, before they had quite recovered 
from this little oatbutst Of %éling, hé’ dashed’ off ‘upon His ‘travels, 
and hardly drew breath until he had reached the Lake of Geneva. 
Views of Chillon, of the bridge over the Dranse at Martigny, of 
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the, Convent,.of; the. Great St; Bernard, of, the Avalanche! Dead 
House, mear ithe Convent, andof the Tete Noire, all beautifully. 
painted by Beverley, elucidate his narrative, which is enlivened -by 
sketches of characters, mimiery,.and, comic-songs, .A .capitalre- 
presentation of Chamouni duriog/the inundation of last September 
closes the first: part ,of the. entertainment, whieh’ has several: .novel- 
ties) introduced into it, and especially a very clever new! version of 
Galignani’s Messenger. The second part. is more serious than the 
first, and in the course of it an excellent idea is conveyed of the 
way in which the ascent of Mont Blanc is accomplished, But the 
unbounded animal spirits of the ‘traveller break ‘out at intervals in 
spite of the vast crevasses, that yawn to receive*him, the glaciers 
that he has to surmount, and the excessive fatigues and dangers of 
his undertaking- ., Nobody but Albert Smith could give a descrip- 
tion of such an enterprise so entirely suited to the apprehension of 
Londoners. He is quite as intent upon, the fun and slang with 
which he meets as upon the grandeur of nature. The entries in 
the Livre des Voyageurs rivet his whole soul, and he is transported 
at the discovery ot a “sporting gent” hastening to his hotel to 
get a sight of Bell's Life. ' He takes his audience with him wher- 
ever he goes; but his chief pride, even in landing them safely on 
the top of the great mountain, is not so much to show them the 
wonders of the prospect as to make them feel that they have 
achieved a very difficult and dangerous enterprise, which many 
have tried’ unsuccessfully. The ascent of Mont Blanc has been 


\performed by different people for different objects. For the bene- 


fit of this metropolis it has been performed, and can be performed, 
by ‘noone but Mr. Albert Smith. There,is no mistaking the 


‘kindly, smart, observant mind which goes everywhere in the same 


tone, and sees everything through the same medium. He has 
tried hard to make himself Alpine in appearance, and swears b 

Chamouni as the favourite spot in all his travels to which his 
thoughts revert—but the people of this ‘metropolis can- 
not afford to lose a man who from the Pyramids, or the Golden 
Horn, or the Alps, or wherever else he may be, takes the exact 
measure of what would interest them most, and whose adventurous 
spirit notliing seems to daunt.— Times. 


Trisvute or Respect to Mr. D. W. Bawxs.—On Thursday 
evening our. townsman, Mr. D.:'W. Banks:(conductor of the Mon- 
day evening concerts: at the Free-trade Hall), met with a gratify - 
ing tribute of respect from the members of the Hibbert Choral 


\Society, at Hyde. At the anhual supper given to the band and 
choir, Thomas Hibbert, Esq., in the chair, Mr. John Potts, after a 


few remarks from the chairman, presented Mr. Banks, in the name 
of the members, with a rich silver cup (supplied by Mr. Simmons, 
of St: Ann’s Square), on which was the following inscription : 

“Presented to David Ward Banks, Esq., by the members of Hibbert’s 
Choral Society, Hyde, as a token of their gratitude for his able instruc- 
pa the art of music, and of their esteem for'his’private worth. A.D, 
1852.” 


At the same time Mr. Potts read the following address :— 


Respected Sir,—At this, the opening of our fifth season,.we, the mem« 
bers of this choral society, deem it our imperative duty to award to you 
that meed of praise which your talents and perseverance haye so long 
merited, ‘The hopes we entertained of your abilities when first you,came 
amongst us have been more than realised. The success which has: 


' attended our concerts ‘on all occasions proves that the progress of the 


society tinder your'tuition has been tapid and efficient. But not only 
has’ this society“been ‘benefited: by: your instractions, but the musi¢al 
taste of the neighboarhood) has been greatly improved:' Sir, cheerin 
as the past has been, we have pleasant anticipation’ that the future wi 
produce results still more) cheeririg...In’ conclusion, -while, we admire 
Peomresill and. readiness. in detecting. our errors, we thank ,you.for the 

ind and amiable manner, in which you reprove them,.and we respect- 
fully solicit, your acceptance of this cup. as a pledge of our unbounded 
confidence and lasting erroemn and we sincerely hape you may live long, 
or ro to enjoy the patronage of a discerning and enlightened 
public.” 


Mr, Banks acknowledged this graceful tribute, in the course of his 
remarks: referring to the various efforts ‘that have been made in 
Manchester and its industrious distri¢ts for the promotion of music 
among the: middle and: workieg classes; the systems of Wilhelm 
and Mainzer, the choral societies: which formerly existed’ here, viz. 
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the old Choral, the Harmonie, ‘and the Hargreaves, and the esta-’ 


lishment of the Concerts for the Peoples | Mr. Banks farther \al- 
luded to the progress made by the Hibbert @horal Society; and:its 
influence upon the working classes of that nefghbourhood, con- 


cluding with a vote of thanks to the fdunders and stpporters! of, 
The parties prescht, among whom /weré! seyéral’ 


the institution. 
members of the wealthy fainilies around, then adjournéd to the 
Concert Hall, and joined for a few hours in qaadrille and coulitry 
dance.— Manchester Examiner: ; 


Haypn.—This composer began his career at eighteen years of 
age and continued to, write until his seventy-third year, The 
following is a list of his works :—113 overtures and ‘symphonies, 
163 pieces for the fiola’ di gamba, 20 divertimentos for various 
instruments, 3 marches, 24 trios, 6 violin solos, 15 concertos’ for 
different instruments, 30 masses, 83 quartets, 66 sonatas, 42 duetts, 
2 German pulpit operas (a performance which the Empress Maria 
Theresa was much attached to), and 400 minuetts and waltzes. 
To the preceding may be added 14 operas (dramatic) that were 
allowed to be respectable, and such as no composer need to have 
disowned, but not comparable tu those of Mozart. It seems the 
composer had the parts deposited at his peaceful abode’ after each 
opera had run a certain number’ of nights, and his house being 
twice burnt to the ground they perished. ‘The only traits left us 
of his secular vocal talent are his cayzouets chorus, called “ The 
Tempest,” and about half of an opera called “ Orpheus,” which 
he composed during his second stay in Longe and the Manager 
meeting with some difficulties in opening the Haymarket Theatre, 
for which it was intended, the composer returned to Germany, 
when he soon after commenced his great work—'I‘he Oratorio of 
the Creation—which,‘ with his “Seasons,” and occasionally a 
symphony, canzonet, or violin quartet, are the only works from 
his prolific pen now ever heard; and although new composers have 
sprung up to fill his place, still he laid the foundation on which 
Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Weber, and others have worked; 
and although new effects and styles for grandeur may go beyond 
him still his invention, (with him a habit) and skill in the working 
of his subjects, will always entitle. his. music to a respectable 
position amongst the greatest composers for generations to come ; 
and if we take into account the obstacles he had to surmount in 
his early career, the disadvantages of poverty which obliged him 
to acquire his knowledge. by piece-meal as it were; if the man 
with genius only does surmount obstacles, and rise to the highest 
honours his profession holds out, surely he is entitled to more 
praise than the man who by the help of wealth and the means it 
possesses, has success forced upon him, whose money enabling him 
to obtain the best tuition and whatever else to ‘accomplish his 
ends, he experiences none of thé difficulties “the otlick has to 
surmoznt. Haydn, as an instrumental performer was respectable 
on the organ, pianoforte, and fiola di gamba, | On the violin he 
lead the orchestra over which he presided, performed the principal 
violin part occasionally in a quartet, although he generally played 
the tenor, while his knowledge of all instruments for ordinary 
purposes was considered wonderful, and in the art of composing 
for a full orchestra, remarkably displayed in his twelve symphonies 
and the accompaniments to his Creation. During the prime of 
his life he was inyited by some of the first operatic directors to 
visit them and compose operas, but .his love of retirement and 
indifference tor money, providing he could indulge in his darling 
pursuit with the mere necessaries, of life, got the upper hand over 
his inclinations to accept their offers: It is to be regretted that 
he did not enter iyto an agreement with them to. compose operas, 
send them, and receive his price, ashe once entered into a con- 
traet with a London publisher to supply him ‘with overtures, &¢. 
at half the usual cost, and sent over his German symphonies that 
were published in seperate band parts and distinguished by letters 
of the alphabet.—(From a Contributor.) 


Exsrer-wabt.—Madame Fiorentini, as we announced in our 
last, created a marked sensation in the Messiah on Friday. last, 
(the 10th.) the fairartist,in “Rejoice greatly,”aud “Thou didst not 
leave,” was applauded loudly by the whole house, despite the 
restrictions usual on such occasions. Madame Fiorentini’s sweetly 


| two.fantasias. 0 


‘} (concertina). - Mdlle, St. Marc, was very; 





pathetic’ voice iand ‘reposeful /style/ are, we almost fancy, more 
eminently adapted for aerious music than anyyother:. Be this-as 
it may, we,welcome Madame Fiorentini to Exeter-hall as one of 
the greatest acquisitions “of late years: to the Sacred Harmonic 


Speiety.§, 7 (h hey , | Tad ¢ 
| Beaviront pest} UTION}— ae ty id of ;the ind of the 
White Hr Philanthropic’ Sotiety, was given at ‘th ve place, 
ion( the: 6th: insti {The singers were Misses Messent, Madame 
LabWlache, and Megsrg., Ey Leutinng, C. iy wick, T. H, Harris, 
W..J. Fielding, and George Ford. "he Glee Union also lent their 
seryives.. |\Madame Schwab, the pianist, represented the instru- 
mental division fi her own, person... The. fair. artist, ‘beter ned 
her own composition . with ‘emphatic’ Het. 
Madame Schwab is ag* much a pianiet of hearti''as of finger, 
Madame F, Lablache was encored' in two ballads, (1° "7s" 
Beernovaen Rooms.—Malle.,E. St. Mare, the fair and talented 
pianist, gave a soiree musicale on Wednesday, at the above locale. 
She had ‘for assistants as vocalists—Misses' C. Nott; Braham,Lowe, 
and Messrs: Donuld’Kitig, Henry Drayton, and! Sighor-Onorativ. As 
instrumentalists—Mr. Viotti Collins (violin), and Mr. R.Blagreve 
ach, applauded in. her 
two solos, Prodent’s “ Lucia Fantasia,” and Sc lho "s “ Carnaval 
de Venise,” both of which were executed with great spirit and 
fagility. The fair beneficiaire also introduced a duet of Beethoven 
(No, 2):far violin and piano, with Mr, Viotti Collins, with excellent 
effect. The rooms were very full,; 


Herr Cart Oserravr, composer and performer. on the harp, 
leaves London to-morrow for Paris, to pass the season. His talent! 
will no doubt be appreciated in the Imperial: city by the admirers 
of the elegant instrument he professes. 


“ PictuRES SAFELY Removep.”—For terms. apply to the trus- 
tees and keepers. who had ithe eleaning of the pictures of, the 
National Gallery, for their plan of removal is certainly the most 
effectual that has ever been tried with regard to pictures ~so effec- 
tual, in faet, that after a'shart time there's nothing-of the original 
picture left !—Punch, 
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TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS, 


a ie | 
5 1:3 


i es, 


HM) mu nadHuT 
T.—We agree with the remarks of our correspondent, but, cannot 
publish his letter, or indeed any letter, on. the. same, subject, 
without also publishing the name of the writer. ; 


A Supscriper (Liverpool).—We shall be happy to print informa- 

_ tion from our correspondent, at any time ; but.we. see, no, use-in, 
‘publishing his letter. We have no bias for either ‘shilling’, or 
* Saturday” concerts, and trust only'that they are) both getting 
on, well.” We must decline to enter into, controversies and 
quarrels, either between societies, or between individual pro- 
fessors. ina , 


bowth todd | 
Our Own Manconester CoRRESPONDENT.—We are ve our 


correspondent’s letter, did not reach us in time; or we’ should 
ester 


not have thought of substituting the extract from tng Man 


Time. SH BUM FT HOON ATG: 
Py W.=Mr. Clenient White may be found by writing; toy him at 
Weasel} and Co.'s, Regent Street.» sh pe Y Aus 

rt bee , SFO AL 74 FAD oa ieee 2 Ae 
LEeWwIsHAM.— Miss Inverarity; ‘we: think) not» Mrs. Weed.i. Both 
were Scotch, as wast also: Wilsom .and »‘Fempleton—Sinelair, 


too. ' be PYLE LHe ee! 


Nemo.—We do not know, and. haya ino moans. of agoertaining 
Try at D’ Almaine and Co’s, 4 aphay pct bth 301 °9 


).¢ 4) a) AS 
ie a Ani 





ser oe abi duabdecmtesmrend - 
— + ll ee ee ? 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
F. B., Woodford; R, A., Manchester. 
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20.ulg IMPORTANT..TO,.THE. MUSIC .TRADE, 
ON: THE lst! OF JANUARY, 1853; WILL: BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
Price 6d. Stamped, 5d. Unstamped, 


THE MUSIC. PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 


And fMonthly Trade Hist; 


eld 1 Ait ‘Coles tacit THE NAMES ‘Or AL THR’ New Moustcat Pustications oF THe Monta: 


value’ of' 4 Gavala™ of ‘this “kind to ‘the Musio Sellets, must be ‘apparent, ‘indsmuch ‘as “it will be to them 
what, tha: gs dblishony ¢ Hie a to ae Bookselling trade; and when it is considered that the Music Publishers 
form. an fas deémed ‘they would he! : inaterially. benefited. "by jpossessing a’ medium 
through which to, print, ig Py of pds new works for the convenience and information of the town and 


country , trade nee oe Ny 


agate ‘to froceaich of the Works of the old Composers, and also of living. Composers of acknowledged merit, 
which will be so arranged as to permit of its, being detached from the Circular, for the purpose of being bound 


sopenately 
An Article by G. A. MACFARREN,. Esq., will appear in the First Number. 
In calling attention to the ‘‘ Music Publishers’ Circular,” the Projector begs to say that every effort wilh be 
made to render it a complete record of Musical Publications, and to make it a valuable adjunct to the Trade 
in general; and he trusts to receive that support from those interested in the suecess of a publication of this nature 


which so many other trades liberally accord to similar works. 





















SCALE OF PRICES FoR Ady shareRa res, , 

8. jo 

Six Lines or under, ‘ 4 4 : 0 6 0 
Every additional'Line, . 4 . 4 0 0 6 
Half Column, . ; 2 . 015 0 
One Column, , ‘ F i . 15 0 
Whole Page, 4 ‘ ‘ > 2 5.0 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED FOR A SERIES OF INSERTONS. 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to the Publisher, M. §. Mvxzrs, 22, Tavistock Srreet, Covest GARDEN. 


NEW CANTATA, BY THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE, 





LEE & COXHEAD. 


C c RIOR, REST.” A Funeral March and Cantata for Four Voices, with 
0 ERTINA, &c. erates Bang baa tty aor esp for the Organ or Piamoforte’ The Poe'ry written 
4 or y the Rey. homberg, the Musi¢ composed by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. Price 
TTHE. AMATEUK FLUTIST, a selection of the most favourite | 4s., post-free for stamps, " , " 7 

Airs, from the Standard Fore Operas, arranged for the Flute, in sets, price London. Jewell and Lete' ford, 17, Soho-squarée; and may be had, post free of 
1s. each, with an = Aecemapeanenyy - lib;) for the Pyanoforte, 1s. ; Second Violin, 6d., | the Composer, at Barrymore Lodge, Kintbury, Hungerford. 





vi ioloncello, 


of the, Monthly Lists ‘conthined ‘in’ the above Periodical, a portion of its pages will be 


MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE, VIOLIN, 6 RFSt ON THY MARBLE COUCH, BRAVE WAR. 


[HE PLUTIST'S ALBUM, a selection of favourite’ Airs, 
rere deb mae &c,, in sets, price 1s, each, with Accompaniments for 


same instruments as above. 
THE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, prige ls, each, with 
ARTA TE ents for same instruments, by HENRY PARMER. 

TH TEUR VIOLINIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 
1s. each, with Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 
pn “CONCHRTINISTS ALBUM, in’ sets, One Shilling 
ch. By NICOLO SILV. 

‘HE AMATEUR (CO NCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 


etch), * By RICOLO SILYANL 
W CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s 
xB Anew, Edition of FARMER'S N W VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


HE“BELLE: OF THE WEST WALTZE my byl JOHN 
PRIDHAM, exquisitely illustrated by Brandard ; 3s. single, 4s. due 
‘HE MAY QUEEN WALTZES, by JOHN PRIDHAM, 
sg TE RT Chromo by Brandard ; 8s. single, 4s, duet, 
ol) ‘RIL LIANY. DUBTS:. 
gix BRILLIANT DUETS (Airs with Variations), composed 


and arran JOHN PRIDHAM, in six numbers, price 4 
| een BLO: "ONDES DES QUA DRILLES, arranged by SAU MEREZ 


LONDON LEE & COXHEAD, 48, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
B.” The second Volume of the ‘‘ Amateur Organist” is now complete, price 18s. 
elegantly bound, or may be had in six — price 35. each. A new Edition of 
sera celebrated *« Pianoforte School,” price 4s, 
CATALOGUES: 





NEVER FAILING REMEDY, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


(CERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
fom Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists; Bath. To Professor Holl way, deat Sir, 
Among che nuerous cures effected by the use of your yaluable med cines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention tha of #n old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles trom this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her lez tor many years 
and Jately they increased to such an alarming extent sto defy all the usval re- 
medies, her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
arice of lier friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 


perfect eure. We have ourselves. been greatly astonished at the effect on so old @ , 


person, she being above 70 \ears of age. Wes‘all be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as tothe authenticity of this really wonderful case, either per-onally or by letter, 
A priyate in the Bath Police Force, also, has heen perfectly cured of an old seor- 


butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 


entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks lou:ly in its praise. 
We remain, dear Sir, your’s eh 





April 6th, 1852, (5 gned) KER & Co, 
The Pills shou d bé used ser A with the a aaee a in most oft ae Hohiowing cases: 
Bad Legs Coco: Bay urvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot stiff Joints ~ Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains E'ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistuias Seulds Ule-rs 
Bite of Mosehe- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples; Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers GlandularSwell- Sore-throats Yaws - 


Flies ings Skin-dise ses 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London ; and by all respec'abl2 Druggists\and: Dealers in Medicines thr 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. 1$:., 23, s, Gd., 118., 228., and 33s, 
each. There is a considera re saving by, taking the capes sizes. 
N.B.  Direetions-for the guidenge of Patients are affixed to each Pot. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY Post, 1s. 6d. 


RUDALL, ROSE, & CARTE, 


BES to Announce that owing to delays arising from the diffi- 

culty of obtaining the correct Addresses of all the Professors, and a faithful 
Register of all Music published during the present year, throughout the United 
Kingdom, the Publication of the ‘‘ Musical Directory,” is unavoidably postponed, 
until the end ef the Month, when it will be ready for delivery with the Magazines 
(Tuesday, the 28th inst.) and they have to request that if any Pro‘essors, or Music 
and Musical Instrument Sellers, have by chance, not been applied to, they will kin» ly 
forward their names and addresses to 100, New Bond Streét, to be ‘inserted 
in the proof sheets. Messrs. Rudall, Rose,? aud Carte, have also to. request 
that those Ladies and Gentlemen who have written to them on the subject of the 
** Musical Directory ” will kindly excuse their replying except in this general manner 
—the influx of letters has been such as to render impossible any at:empt to.do more 
than this. They beg to thank them, one and all, for the'r numerous sugg: sti ns, 
which shall receive every attention, and for their warmly expressed approbation of 
their undertaking. 











PROSPECTUS. 


UR Universities have their annual CaLENDarRs and ALMANacKs; the 
Medical Profession has its admirable Mepicat Direcrory; the Law has a simi- 
lar work ; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Fixe Ants ALMANACK, a concen- 
tration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ;—these, and 
numerous other publications, aye annually distributed for the use and gratification 
of those who take interest in tht several departments they illustrate; but there is 
no similar channel through which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the multifarious information connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences. 

The Publishers of the Mustcan Drrecrory propose to supply this deficiency. They 
propose t» publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall also be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained; designed not only for the use of 
the Musical Professor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Music,—and who 
does not ® Some of the heads will be such.as have never hitherto been published in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

lst.—Information relating to all Musical Societies that exist in London and 
throughout the country. 

2nd—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical Professors of the 
United Kingdom. 

$rd.—An Epitome of the prineipal Musical Occurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong elaims such points as these, carefully carried out, must 
give this work, Messrs. Rupatt, Rose, & Carre have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Managemeat of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution—an Institution which,while it has fostered a large amount 
of native talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 
tionably the means of improving musical education throughout the country. 

A brief History will be given of the Royal Academy of Music; also a statement of 
all the Students who have been educated there, with the dates of their entrance and 
departure, and the honours bestowed upon them, from the time of its commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular respecting the constitution and 
rules of the Institution. 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 
being so obviously useful, Messrs. Rupatr, Rose, & Carre have fully determined 
that no expense shall be spared to render it perfect in every respect, and they will 


issue 
THE 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 


For 1853 
With the secure trust that it will meet a want of the times and consequently obtain 


pon p : — "i * ie said os + 
“SACRED HARMOMG SOGIETY,” 
h 7 hae) 
EXETER HALL. 
(CONDUCTOR, Mr. Costa. On Wednesday,» Deeember. 22, 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH. , Vocalists : Miss Bireh and Madame Fioreutini, Mi 

Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr.’ H. Trips tthe Ovehes ber widen biikive 
available in. Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 
Perfurmers. Tickets 3s.; 5s., and 10s. 6d. each. the Subscription is One, Two, 
or Three Gu'neas per Annum. In each of the last two years it included Eleven 
Concerts. | Subscriptions now taken out entitle to TAREE TICKETS for the above 
performance, Tickets obtained and Subscriptions received at the Society’s Office, 

No. 6, in Exeter Hall. ; ‘ 





LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, ELIJAH, 
preceded by Sir Henry Bishop’s Elegy, ‘MOURN FOR THE MIGHTY 
DEAD,” Vocalists—Mrs. Endersohn; Miss Stewart: Miss Dolby; Miss C. Felton; 
Mr. Lockey; Mr. Seymour; Mr. Cottrell; Mr. Barsham; Mr. Morgan; and Mr, 
H. Phillips. The band and chorus will consist of about 800 performers.  Con- 
ductor, Mr. Surman, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios, and ‘'wenty. years 
Conductor. ‘Vickets, 3s., 5s,, 7s.,, and 10s, 6d. each. A limited number only 
can be issued. The Subscription to the Society, is) One, Tw6j or Three Guineas 
per apnum, TWO TICKETS for each Subscription Concert. Subscribers now 
joining, will be entitled to FOUR TICKETS for this Petformance, and « valu- 
id and useful Musical Present from the Conductor, Only Office, 9, Exeter 
all, 








NEW PHILHARMONIG SOCIETY, 


THE Series of Concerts for the Season of 1853, will take 
place in Exeter-hall, commencing in March, The arrangements with regard 
to the orchestra and chorus, will be on the same scale as last year. The Directors, 
anxious to carry out the views set forthin the r original prospectus, of affording 
opportunities for the execution of musie of the highest order, are in treaty with a 
distinguished German Composer, who, with Dr. Wylde, will conduct the concerts. 
Subscribers to the Concerts for the Season cf 1853, will have the refusal of seats in 
the New Philharmonic Hall, which is intended to be a building of the most appro- 
priate kind, and will be opened for the season of 1854. By order of the Directors. 
201, Regent-street, Dec. 13, 1842, 


MADAME FIORENTINI 


hace Second Appearance of this Vocalist at Exeter Hall, will 
be at the next Performance by the SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, af 
Handel’s MESSIAH, conducted by Costa, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd inst — 
Tickets may be had at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and all the 
principal Music Warehouses, ’ 


MISS DOLBY 


BEGS to announce that her THIRD AND LAST SOIREE 
MUSICALFE will take place at her residence, 2, HINDE STREET, MAN- 
CHESTER SQUARE, on TUESDAY, 2ist inst., to commence at Eight o’cleck 
precisely, when she will be assisted by the following eminent, artistes :—Miss VU. 
Barclay; Mr. Francis; Mr. Land; Mr, F. Bodda; Mr. W, S. Bennett; Mr.Sainton; 
Mr. Dando; Mr. Lucas; Mr. Lazarus: ant Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Tickets, Half-a- 
Guinea each. To be had only on application to Miss Dolby, at her residence. 


WALTER MAYWARD’S 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art of Singing, after the’ Methods 
of the best Italian Masters, price 7s. 
Progressive Vocal Exercises for Dai'y Practice, by E. C. May, price 83. 


Garcia’s Complete School of Singing (new edition) price 15s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 


MUSIC, : 


A LADY, native of Hamburgh, a Pupil, of the Composers 
‘& Jacques Schmitt, of Hamburgh, and William Panbert, of Berlin, having artived 
in London, with the intention of giving {nstruct'on on the Pianoforte, through th 
medium of German, French, or English languages, begs to acquaint the Public, that / 
communications to the care of Messrs, W and Co,, 229; Regent Street, addressed 
A. B, will receive immediate attention. 
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Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micnart SAMUEL’ MyzEps, of No, 3; 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, ‘in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 
St. Paul, where all communications tor the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 








the patronage of the public generally. 





To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksell 8 day, b » 1852 





